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CHAPTEE I. 

A CLOUD ON THE HORIZON* 

On a little bed in a darkened room lay a lovely boy, 
three years of age. His bright eyes shone with the 
additional brilliancy of fever, while his dimpled arms 
were thrown restlessly above his aching head. A 
sad and watchful group stood by — ^the father, mother, 
doctor, and nurse ; not a word was spoken, and every 
eye was fixed upon the little su£[erer. Presently the 
door was quietly opened, and a little girl between 
five and six years of age glided gently into the room. - 
She gazed earnestly at her brother for a minute, then, 
looking up at her mother, she said — 

^' Mamma, do you think our darling Edward will 
die?" 

"No, no!" said the mother, almost wildly ; "do 
not hint at such a dreadfid thing, Evelyn. no, 
he cannot die — ^I eoM not part with him !" 

" Hush, dear Maiy," said her husband ; " Gtod will 
do what is right, and will give us strength to bear 
whatever burden He se^s fit to lay upon us." 

''Any oth^ burden J could bear/' returned the 
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mother ; ** but tliis would sink me to the earth. Oh, 
Mr. Lewis, can nothing more be done?" 

'* Nothing, my dear madam," replied the doctor; 
'* I have done all I can for your child ; let us be 
content now to leave him in God's hands. While 
there is life there is hope ; and I again assure you 
I have seen recovery from worse iUness than this." 

Again there was silence, broken only by the rest- 
less movements of the little sufferer ; but the move- 
ments became less frequent, and soon with thankful 
hearts all saw that he slept a natural sleep, quite 
different to the heavy doze which had before rather 
oppressed than refreshed him. Mr. Lewis now left, 
having first enjoined perfect silence, and having 
advised that when the child woke he should see no 
one about him but his mother and nurse. 

It was a beautiful evening in summer, and Mr. 
Maitland, in order to ensure the perfect quietude of 
the house, took his little girl for a stroll into the 
fields, and endeavoured to instil into her young mind 
simple lessons of faith and submission. 

''What does submission mean?" she asked. 

"It means," he replied, "being wilHng to bear 
any sorrow that Gk>d sends." 

Evelyn looked bewildered for an instant, and then 
said — 

" Then mamma hasn't got submission, for she said, 
' I could npt part with him.' " 

A momentary pang went to the father's heart, but 
he said gently — 

'< We must rememberi darling, that though we aU 
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IcvvG our sweet little Edward very much, yet no one 
can love him as your dear mamma does. See how 
pale and weary she looks from having been up with 
him for so many nights ; if she were stronger, she 
would be able to bear this trial better. You must 
pray that God will strengthen her, as well as your 
darling little brother." 

On their return to the house, the nurse met them 
at the door with the tidings that little Edward had 
waked quite conscious, and on opening his eyes had 
fixed them on his mother, placed his hand on hers, 
and said, ** Mamma;" and soon afterwards, "Me 
better now." 

So rapid is recovery in childhood, that in a few 
days little Edward's voice was again heard in joyous 
tones through the house, and he and his sister were 
again seen chasing each other over the lawn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Maitland had spent a short part of 
their married life in London, where Mr. Maitland 
was partner in a mercantile firm ; but when, on the 
death of his father, he came into a large fortune, he 
determined to give up business, and to reside in the 
coimtry. 

Being at liberty to choose their future home, Mr. 
and Mrs. Maitland made inquiry about several 
neighbourhoods, and went themselves to see many 
houses the description of which had pleased them, 
but in all there was some drawback. At last theii 
difficulty was ended in the form of a letter from Mr. 
Maitland's late partner, who said, ** You begged thai 
if I heard of a suitable coimtry residence for "5Q^i.>'^ 
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would mention it, and I think I liave discovered the 
very thing that you will like. It is in the village of 
Leighford, in Berkshire. The house is large and 
commodious, and stands in beautiful grounds. I flrn 
a very bad hand at description, therefore I will not 
attempt to describe it further, except to say that the 
village is the prettiest and neatest I ever saw. On 
each side of the village street is a row of handsome 
trees, and the inhabitants have a peculiar air of 
respectability. I cannot doubt that this is partly 
accounted for by the fact (surely imparalleled in Eng- 
land) that there is not one beer-shop in the place." 

" That is the home for us, my dear Mary," said 
Mr. Maitland, decisively. ** We wiU take an early 
train to-morrow, and run down and have a look at 
the place." 

This they accordingly did, and finding that their 
friend's description, so far from being overdrawn, had 
hardly done justice to the beauties of Leighford 
House, Mr. and Mrs. Maitland decided on it at once, 
and were settled in their new home as soon as the 
necessary arrangements could be made. It had been 
their home for two years at the time when our story 
opens, and in the peaceful seclusion of their country 
Jiome passed the childhood of Evelyn and Edward, 
and the happy earlier years of Mr. and Mrs. Mait- 
land. The first interruption to their happiness was 
the serious ilhiess of their sweet boy; but their 
prayers were heard, the cloud was removed, and their 
horizon a^ain grew bright* 
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CHAPTEE n. 

EARLY TRAINING. 

Yes, the horizon again became bright, but never did 
the fond mother forget that so heavy a cloud had once 
rested upon it, and threatened to darken her future 
life. All the hopes and fears of her timid, loving 
nature were centred in her home ; her very life 
seemed bound up in her husband and children ; her 
affections were her world. Her beautiful boy had 
always been her idol, but since ska had contemplated 
the possibility of losing him, her love for him had 
become perilously intense; and sometimes in the 
midst of his childish play she would clasp him 
passionately in her arms, and think with a thrill of 
anguish what might have been. It was her delight 
to anticipate all his little wishes, and gratify them to 
the utmost extent of her abilities. He was scarcely 
less dear to his sister, who yielded to him in all their 
amusements, and who, being three years his senior, 
exercised over him a fond patronage. 

Thus his naturally high spirit was fostered, until 
he would hardly brook control, and his father some- 
times thought with dread of the future. Yet Edward's 
disposition was affectionate, and he would at the time 
listen patiently, and even with penitence, to an ad- 
monition from those whom he loved. To his sister 
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lie was devotedly attaclied, and seldom turned a deaf 
ear to the simple yet forcible advice she would offer 
after one of his passionate outbreaks of temper. 

Sometimes Mrs. Maitland would tell him of the 
day when he seemed so near death, and would re- 
mind him that he ought to be grateful to God for 
sparing him, and that he should show his gratitude 
by trying to overcome his naughty temper ; yet, after 
talking to him in this strain, she would again suffer 
his wilfulness to go imreproved, thus fostering the 
sin which she begged him to subdue, and nullifying 
her own efforts. 

Thinking the stricter discipline of school more 
fitted to his character, Mr. Maitland was anxious 
to send him from home at an early age ; but not until 
he had reached his eleventh year could he induce his 
wife to part with him, nor even then without the 
exercise of great determination on his own part. 
Until that time Edward had been imder the tuition 
of his sister's governess, whose authority, however, 
he continually set at nought. 

Although their fortune was large, Mr. and Mrs. 
Maitland led a retired life, and were very simple in 
their habits; in one respect singularly so, for they 
resolutely abstained from intoxicating liquors of every 
kind. Their children were not allowed to drink any- 
thing but water for their dinner-beverage, nor were 
they permitted to taste a drop of wine even when 
spending the day from home. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Maitland first kept house, 
they felt in a difficulty with reference to their ser* 
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vants on this point; but after a little consideration 
they set before them their own principles on the sub^ 
ject, and telling them that beer would not be provided 
for the household, gave them an equivalent in money, 
at the same time strongly urging them to lay by this 
extra sum for a future time of need. They found, to 
their satisfaction, that they had a strong ally in the 
housekeeper, Mrs. Gibson. She was a widow, and, 
having lived for many years with an aunt of Mrs. 
Maitland*s, was regarded in the privileged light of a 
confidential servant, whose well-known attachment 
and fidelity to the family entitled her to the freedom 
of speech so pardonable in a faithful domestic. 

Immediately on assuming the duties of the master 
of the house, Mr. Maitland called his servants to- 
gether, and, as before stated, explained his principles 
on the subject of total abstinence, and urged them for 
their own sakes to forego the beverage, which he 
nevertheless did not forbid their obtaining for them- 
selves. 

" The money which I give in addition to your 
wages," said he, in conclusion, '<if put out at interest, 
will eventually bring in a sum which would be a 
treasure — ^nay, which would appear a fortime in time 
of need ; and I leave it to yourselves and your own 
consciences to decide whether this money shall be 
spent on present gratification, or be allowed to 
accumulate for the future benefit of yourselves and 
those who may look to you for assistance and sup- 
port." 

Mrs. Gibson and the three other female servants 
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were about to speak, but Mr. Maitland told them be 
would rather not hear their decision just yet. 

" Think it over seriously, all of you," said he ; ** and 
to-morrow night after prayers you may remain and 
tell me what resolution you have come to." 

** Law, sir " began Mrs. Gibson. 

**Not another word," said Mr. Maitland, with 
goodnatured firmness ; " to-morrow night I shall be 
happy to hear whatever you have to say." 

** How very eager Gibson looked," said Mrs. Mait- 
land, when the servants had left the room ; *' I hope 
she is not going to insist on drinking beer, for as she 
of course is to be looked up to as an authority, her 
influence will be most important." 

"It will, indeed," replied her husband; "but I 
feel convinced she was about to assent, though of 
course in a vehement and eager manner, like herself." 

The following night Mr. Maitland had scarcely 
risen from his knees after family prayers when Mrs. 
Gibson began — 

"You shut me up pretty quick last night, sir, but 
I can't say as I see any good in keeping things in 
when they've got to come out at last. I mean no 
offence, but what you said had no manner of effect on 
me " 

" Oh, Mrs. Gibson!" interrupted her mistress, with 
a look of distress. 

" Stop, my love," said her husband ; " let us hear 
what Gibson has to say." 

" I mean, sir," she continued, " that what you said 
was vmjgood, but it didn't a bit alter my opinion, 
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ton IVe long thought as you do about it, and havn't 
touched a drop of beer or them things for five years, 
come MichaeLnas, and never will again, the Lord 
helping me." 

Here she dropped a reverential little curtsey, which 
ebullition of devout feeling would have doubtless 
expended itself by making the sign of the cross, 
had she been a Papist, instead of a staunch Pro« 
testant. 

" You know," she continued, turning to Mrs. Mait- 
land, ** that while I was living with your aunt, Mrs. 
Sinclair, my poor Will took to drinking, and that's 
why I left her and went back to him, for I saw he 
didn't know how to keep from temptation unless I 
was at his elbow ; and then, as you know, I never 
left him again. I shall always think that it was 
drink that killed him, and that if it hadn't been for 
that he'd have been living now; but, poor feUow, 
he's better off now, thank the Lord" (another 
curtsey). 

Mrs. Maitland turned aside to conceal a smile, and 
her husband said, " You mean, I hope, that before he 
died he saw the error of his ways ?" 

"Law, yes, sir; and if he didn't Im sure it 
wasn't my fault ; how I used to go on a^ lim, to be 
sure ! Then, as he couldn't read, I used to take the 
Bible and find out everything about drunkenness ; and 
when I couldn't find anything strong enough against 
it, I used to make it up as I went along, just to 
frighten him,"* 
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"I suppose, then," said Mr. Maitland, wishing to 
bring her to the point, " that you took warning from 
your poor husband, and determined never to put your- 
self in the way of temptation ? " 

" That's it, sir," she replied ; " and the things our 
clergyman used to say to him when he was ill ! He 
was very kind, and used often to come and sit with 
poor Will in the dusk of the evening, and remind him 
how he had warned him that he might lose both soul 
and body through drink ; and so it was, for when he 
got that scratch that turned to mortify, the doctor 
said that ten to one if he hadn't drank, the scratch 
would have got well, but that so much beer had 
made his blood in a state of information,^^ 

"I am to understand then," said her master, re- 
pressing a smile, " that you have given up all drink 
but water?" 

*' And tea," interposed Mrs. Gibson, quickly. 

"And tea," repeated her master, smiling. "Is 
that your determination also ?" he added, turning to 
the three remaining female servants. 

"Yes, all of 'em," said Mrs. Gibson. 

* * I should rather hear them answer for themselves," 
said Mr. Maitland. 

" Speak up, can't you?" said Mrs. Gibson sharply. 
** Don't you hear what the master says ?" 

" We all give it up," said they, in a breath. 

" And put your extra wages into a savings' bank? '* 
added Mr. Maitland. 

"Yes, sir," said they. 

*'I am thankful to hear you aoj ^o " «ai4 ^^ir 
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master. **May God bless you, and enable you to 
keep your resolution. Now you may go." 

The women then left the room, and James Price, 
the man-servant, stepping forward, said — 

" IVe been thinking, sir, about what you said, and 
it was very good, but I've been brought up all my 
life to drink beer, and I don't see as I can give it up. 
My father always drank it, which he was a most re- 
spectable man, and never took a drop too much ; and 
when a man has been working all day I do think it's 
very hard ^" 

"Hard?" interrupted Mr. Maitland; "what is 
hard? Who is hard? It is for your own sake I 
suggest your laying aside your money. Here it is ; 
I do not grudge it. Take it, and may you never have 
cause to repent the use to which you put it. Be 
moderate ; be watchful. While you continue so you 
will remain in my service ; but I warn you that on any 
want of sobriety I dismiss you at once." 

"It shall never be so, sir," said James. 

" God grant it," said his master, solemnly. 

Time passed on, and no words can describe the 
rapture with which the faithful Gibson hailed the 
successive births of the two little treasures who were 
as sunbeams in the house. But her chief pride was in. 
the beautiful little Edward. He was a very high* 
spirited child, but so affectionate that with wise and 
firm guidance, he might early have been trained to 
habits of obedience ; but, as beifore stated, the remem- 
brance of the danger he had i^«JKeft^ ^2Ksw^i^ ^ 
endeared Mm to his paienta, ^«it Vel ^^a Ha^Ssi^Sss. 
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fondness they practically forgot the gratitude they 
owed to God for having prolonged their child's Hfe, 
— ^the gratitude which should have led them to train 
him for the service of Him who had heard and 
answered their agonised prayers. 

Meantime little Evelyn was growing not only 
lovely in appearance, but was as amiable and docile 
as her brother was rapidly becoming the reverse. 
At last, when Edward was a little more than ten 
years old, Mrs. Addison, the widow lady who super- 
intended his education, as well as that of his sister, 
opened her mind unreservedly one evening to Mr. 
and Mrs. Maitland, and told them she positively de- 
clined to teach Edward any longer; that the little 
authority she ever had over him had long been at an 
end, and that she could not conscientiously continue 
to be paid for the performance of a duty which his 
insubordination rendered it impossible for her to per- 
form. Though grieved at this account of his son, 
yet Mr. Maitland was thankful that at last his course 
was clear, and that circumstances pointed so evidently 
to the fulfilment of his own desire that Edward 
should go to schooL 

Eluding that in this instance all her entreaties and 
remonstrances failed, Mrs. Maitland concealed as best 
she could her bitter regret in the prospect of parting 
with her treasure, and spent all the time before his 
departure in maldng arrangements for his comfort at 
school; feeling at thQ same time, though scarcely 
owning it to herself, a pang of disappointment at the 
anooncem he showed at leaving liom.Q. &li<^ did not 
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see liow her very indulgence had laid the foundation 
for this indifference ; nor did she understand how in 
the heart where self is exalted all warmth of affec- 
tion for others is crushed. Not but that Edward 
had some few tender regrets at leaving home, but 
they arose principally from his affection for Evelyn, 
although she had ventured more than any one else 
had done to set his ill-behaviour before him. 

The day before taking him to school, Mr. Maitland 
went with him for a walk, and gave him some excel- 
lent advice upon his coming duties, especially urging 
him to endeavour to subdue his temper. 

" Do you know the history of Grassgrove Manor ?" 
he asked, pointing to a handsome, though rather 
dilapidated house, situated on an eminence near to 
Leighford. 

Edward replied that he had o^en noticed the 
house, and wondered why it was suffered to go 
to decay; but had never heard anything about it 
except that the villagers said it was haunted. 

His father then told him that forty years ago it 
had been inhabited by a Mr. and Mrs. Norfolk, who 
when they first came had four children. The scarlet 
fever entered the family, and in a week or ten days 
Mr. and Mrs. Norfolk were childless. After a year 
spent in unavailing sorrow, an infant was bom — a 
son. AH the fond affections of the unhappy parents 
were centred ra this child ; he was their idol. As he 
grew, up he was never contradicted, and his wayward 
temper was unchecked. He left home^ f<all vssivSi Xs^Si. 
xjompany, and after a fe^ ^^«sa x^Njm:^^ \K^^«sia, 
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parents to be the terror of their lives, for he had 
become a confirmed drunkard. At last he filled up 
the measure of his iniquities, and in a fit of drunken 
rage shot himself. The broken-hearted parents at 
once and for ever left their home, and, one after the 
other, soon died. That once beautiful house was never 
again occupied, and haa been falling into decay ever 
since. 

" I could have made a longer story of it, Edward,'* 
continued Mr. Maitland, **but I have told you 
enough for my purpose, which is to point out to you 
the dreadftd effects of indulged passions. In what 
, respect do you differ £pom that unhappy self-destroyer 
in his earlier days ? Se gave way to his temper, so 
do y<m ; and who can say where it may end ? Not in 
being a drunkard, perhaps, for all temptation of that 
kind has been so entirely kept from you, that I 
cannot imagine your taste to become so far perverted 
as to make those tlungs other than disagreeable to 
you; but temptations of a different kind may await you, 
into which you will assuredly fall if not upheld by 
the power of God, and watchfulness over yourself." 

"Who does Qrassgrove Manor belong to now?'* 
asked Edward, after a pause. 

"To a cousin of Mr. Norfolk's," answered Mr. 
Maitland ; " but the house is not likely to be in- 
habited again — at least I hope not," he added hastily ; 
for he suddenly remembered that a rumour had 
reached him that it was not improbable that before 
very long Mr. Norfolk might make the house habit* 
able, aad come to reside there*, ead xe^^ort added 
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further, that his two sons were not likely to be very 
agreeable additions to the society round Leighford. 

Mr. Eaymond, the clergyman of the parish, like- 
wise gave Edward some kind and sensible advice, 
when he called to bid him good-bye ; and as at the 
moment of parting with his mother and sister 
Edward showed genuine feeKngs of affection and 
sorrow, Mr. and Mrs. Maitland hoped that the loving 
influences of home would pursue him in memory at 
school, and might by God's help shield him &om 
temptation. 



CHAPTER m. 

DOWN STAIES. 

Many years had now elapsed since Mr. and Mrs. 
Maitland had called their servants together, and pro- 
posed that they should lay aside yearly a certain sum 
of money, instead of spending it in beer, or any 
other intoxicating liquor, and hitherto the plan had 
answered admirably. Never had Mrs. Gibson and 
her fellow-servants reckoned up their savings with- 
out congratulating themselves upon having a master 
and mistress who took sufficient interest in their wel- 
fare to propose so wise a use for their money. 

"And 'twould be a deal better for you too, James,'* 
said Mrs. Gibson one day, " if you'd put your i&ss^^^ 
by as well, instead of dxbQ[kisi^\!ia».\»ii3^&\J5 ^Nn^"^ ^ 
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**I like a drop of beer after a day's work," re- 
turned James ; "it spirits me up like." 

" Mind it don't spirit you up a bit too much, some 
day," said Mrs. Gibson ; " I wouldn't give much for 
your chances if there was such a thing as a beer-shop 
in Leighford." 

"Law, Mrs. Gibson, now you're too hard upon 
James ; I'm sure we none of us ever saw him take a 
drop too much," said the housemaid. 

"That's right, Ellen," returned James, laughing; 
** always stand up for your husband." 

Laughing and blushing, Ellen pushed him away 
as he was going to take her hand, and Mrs. Gibson 
said — 

"If she was of my mind, she wouldn't have you 
till you promised to give up beer and them sort of 
things." 

" Well, she ainH of your mind, and that's all about 
it," said James, walking off. 

James was right ; EUen was not of Mrs. Gibson's 
mind, and had promised to marry James as soon as 
they saw any prospect of settling comfortably some- 
where. But James was not a man of steady purpose ; 
and though he had learned something of two or three 
different trades, yet he had not learned enough of 
either to enable him to pursue it so as to get a living. 
Accordingly, though he had set his heart on marry- 
ing EUen, and they were really attached to each 
other, they had as yet no prospect of settling. Mrs. 
Maitland was aware of their engagement, and often 
spoke kindly on the subject to EUen, begging her not 
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to be persuaded to marry till they had a comfortable 
home in view. 

Mrs. Gibson, however, set herself strongly against 
the engagement, and it led to perpetual bickerings 
between her and James. 

The subject was not renewed on the day of which 
we are speaking, but in the evening while they were 
at supper Mrs. Gibson said — 

**To think that that blessed Master Edward is 
coming home to-morrow !" 

**An end to all peace and quiet for sii weeks!" 
said the cook, surlUy. 

Mrs. Gibson flamed out at this, and declared he 
was the dearest boy that ever was. 

" Ah, so you thought when he stole a pot of your 
jam !" said James. 

"Well," retorted Mrs. Gibson, "and what did 
I say to master afterwards? 'Boys is boys, sir,' 
says I. "He's a bit fiery, I know; but for all 
that I love him. He's the finest boy that ever trod 
in shoes." 

"Or that ever took them off," said James, slily, 
"and threw them at the housekeeper when she 
wouldn't let him run out and dabble in snow, with 
the whooping-cough upon him." 

Not being able to deny this accusation, Mrs. Gibson 
wisely refrained from answering, and James went on 
to say — 

"I wish he was like Miss Evelyn; never was a 
prettier and nicer young lady ; she's too good to live, 
/think.*' 



} 
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<* Stuff!" returned Mrs. Gibson. "Do all good 
people die then ? A pretty world you make it out, 
truly. There, clear away the supper, Martha, and 
be off to bed, all of you." 



CHAPTEE IV. 

BE-T7NI0N. 



For the first day or two after the return of her boy, 
Mrs. Maitland could scarcely take her eyes off his 
handsome face, as if to assure herself of the reality 
of her happiness. Edward seemed truly happy to 
be at home again for the first few days, and never 
tired of walking out with his parents and Evelyn, or 
riding with the latter on the ponies their father had 
given them. 

Mrs. Maitland hoped he was much improved ; his 
manner was subdued, while his affection for his sister 
was as strong as ever. In less than three weeks, 
however, the simple amusements of home did not 
appear to satisfy him ; he seemed restless and discon- 
tented, and one day said to Evelyn — 

" How I wish you were a boy ! girls can't do any- 
thing." 

Then he used to go and join James in the stable, 
or would go out and lounge about the village. Mr. 
and Mrs. Maitland were exceedingly grieved to see 
thJB craving for excitement, and also felt how little 
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he was repaying their devoted aflPection. In short, 
the hoHdays to which all had looked forward with so 
much delight brought little but weariness to the 
wayward boy, and disappointment to the hearts of 
his loving parents and sister. 

Edward remained at school until he was sixteen 
years of age, and Mr. Maitland would have kept him 
there longer, had it had not been for a quiet hint 
from Mr. Butler, the master, that imless he were 
removed at once, he would, in all probability, be sent 
away against his wiU, for that he had latterly 
become so unmanageable, and in some respects so 
bad an example -to the other scholars, that he could 
not feel it right to keep him. 

Mr. Butler entered into no particulars, nor did the 
distressed parents seek any. They tried to beguile 
their sorrow by endeavouring to make arrange- 
ments for the completion of his education, and 
decided to send him to some clergyman as a private 
pupil. He was quite conscious that he had left 
school in disgrace ; and when spoken to on the subject 
by his parents he freely owned that he had been 
acting wrongly, and readily promised to do better in 
future. 

Full of promises and good resolutions, he left home 
for the second time, and proceeded to the residence 
of his tutor, Dr. Manvers, who lived in the village 
of Ashbrook, within an hour's railway journey of 
London. 

Edward's volatile nature was delighted with the 
change, and at the idea of the im'£OT\»«Sia^'^^^^ssiK^^^ 
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he liad gained by being transformed all at once 
from a mere schoolboy into a private pupil; and 
when at the end of six months he returned home for 
the vacation, bringing with him a letter in which 
Dr. Manvers spoke with approbation of his abilities 
and diligence, his father's eyes again smiled ap- 
provingly on him, and again his devoted mother 
poured forth to him those words of tenderness which 
gushed from the depth of her loving heart. 

Nor was his return greeted with less joy by Evelyn. 
Again they wandered together among familiar scenes, 
and again they were the happy brother and sister of 
old. How, in after times, Evelyn and her parents 
looked back with fond deHght on this bright spot in 
their lives — ^upon those happy weeks of re-union! 



CHAPTEE Y. 

CHAl^^GES. 



At about this time, two events took place in the 
quiet village of Leighford. One was the marriage of 
James and Ellen ; the other was the arrival of Mr. 
Norfolk and his two sons at Grassgrove Manor. 
James and his bride were sitting at the door of their 
little cottage when the handsome carriage of Mr. 
Norfolk rolled by. 

Both looked at it; both wondered how the new 
/sguire would be liked \ but neither thought of the 
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influence that arrival would exercise upon their 
future lives. 

James Price's cottage was small, but a good garden 
was attached to it, and he married with the intention 
of cultivating vegetables and firuit, and selling them 
in Beading market ; with this occupation, and occa- 
sionally going out in neighbouring gardens for a day's 
work, he hoped to gain a livelihood for himself and 
his wife. Ellen devoted herself to the duties of her 
little household, thought no one had so kind a hus- 
band as James was, and for a time all went on so 
pleasantly that even Mrs. Gibson began to feel that 
perhaps after all they might be a happy couple. Mr. 
Maitland called upon Mr. Norfolk, and found him an 
agreeable and intelligent man; but as he was a 
widower, and had no daughters, Mr. and Mrs. Mait- 
land saw but little of the family at Grassgrove Manor. 
They heard much, however, of his hospitality, and 
of the dinner parties given by him to those of his 
neighbours with whom he was on visiting terms. 
Owing to the strict rule of abstinence which Mr. 
Maitland had laid down for himself, he had an utter 
distaste for dinner parties, and never went to them 
when he could avoid it ; therefore he associated but 
little with Mr. Norfolk, and was glad of an excuse to 
avoid an intimacy which he would have dreaded on 
Edward's account, for neither George nor Alfred 
Norfolk were well spoken of in the village. 

Mr. Maitland's garden was not large, he therefore 
kept no gardener in the ho:use, but allom^ ^^conk^* 
Price to keep it in order, Joxxi^^ Y^ke^Haa ^\»xa!^ 
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regular employment in the garden of Grassgrove 
Manor, and soon began to feel that he was rising in 
the world, especially as at about this time a sum of 
money was left him by a distant cousin. This money 
he wisely put out at interest, and he and his wife con- 
tinued to live as humbly as before. But the companion- 
fihip he met with among Mr. Norfolk's servants was 
anything but beneficial to him. They were allowed 
such entire liberty, that James was at first shocked at 
some things he saw among them ; then, not being a 
person of very firm principles, he began to think how 
pleasant so easy a life must be, and to wish that 
when in service he had not been under so watchful a 
master as Mr. Maitland. 

Having been accustomed to live in a large town 
before coming to Grassgrove Manor, the butler and 
footman complained bitterly of the want of a public- 
house in Leighford, and when James ventured to say 
that this circumstance was considered by many, and 
Mr. Maitland among them, to be the chief recom- 
mendation of the village, the butler, Mr. Eichards, 
treated the idea with utter scorn, and said it was all 
of a piece with the notions of the gentry, who were 
never satisfied unless when oppressing their inferiors, 
and depriving them of all amusement. He and the 
footman then drew so inviting a picture of the evenings 
they used to enjoy in a public-house at the place where 
they formerly lived, that James began to feel that his 
lot was a hard one, in having always lived where 
such pleasures were unattainable. 

"And my young masters thu-k as I do about it^'* 
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continued Mr. Eichards. "Many'e the time I've 
heard them complain to one another that there isn't 
a place where they may turn in of an evening some- 
times, and have a glass of beer and a pipe." 

"It don't seem to me, though," said James, "that 
it's just the sort of thing for gentlefolks to do. I'm 
sure if Mr. Maitland " 

"Hang Mr. Maitland!" interrupted Eichards. 
" He has lived in a bandbox all his life, and you with 
him, till you know no more of the world tiian two 
children. " 

Seeing that James w£U3 going to fire up at this, 
Eichards, who had his own reasons for not wishing to 
quarrel with him, said, " Come, I was only joking ; 
you're right to stick by those who've used you well. 
Mr. Maitland ain't amiss, but what can "he know of 
the world ? Come in, old fellow ; you've done work 
enough to-day ; come and have a glass of something 
comfortable with Ben and me." 

This glass'of "something comfortable " was how- 
ever anything but comfortable in its effects, for one 
glass led to two, and three, and finally James returned 
home in a state which almost threw poor Ellen into 
hysterics. He woke the next morning with a 
humbling consciousness of the folly and sin into which 
he had suffered himself to be led, and so wretched did 
he feel that his wife urged him to go and tell Mr. 
Maitland all about it, and ask his advice. James 
shrank from the idea at first, but at length 
determined to do so, and set off fix)m his house 
with that intention. As he was passing through the 
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village, he met Evelyn. "How are you, James?" 
said she, kindly; "you look anxious; is Ellen 
weU?" 

" Yes, thank you, miss," he returned ; " I was only 
going up to have a bit of a chat with the master." 

"You will find papa at home," said Evelyn, who 
then passed on. Immediately afterwards, James saw 
Bichards coming ; to avoid him was impossible, so he 
determined merely to nod, and to continue his walk ; 
but Eichards was not to be so easily put off. He 
saw James wished to hurry on, but being resolved he 
should not do so, he shook hands, and began to say 
what a sweet, good, and lovely young lady Miss 
Maitland was, and then to praise Mrs. Maitland her- 
self, knowing that James would wait to hear the 
praises of his late master's family. 

"But I've got a face-ache," continued Eichards, 
•** and I can't stand talking in this wind. Come back 
a little way with me ; I've got something to say to 
you." 

"I'm in a hurry," said James; "I'm going up to 
flee master." 

"Who's he?" asked Eichards. "You're your 
own master now — ah, and will be stDl more so if 
you'll listen to me. "Well, I see you want to be off ; 
will you come and sit with me this evening ?" 
' James hesitated, knowing but too well the tempta-> 
tion which would again be put before him. 
, * * Ah, I see," said Eichards, with contempt, * * you're 
mt your own master \ you don't dare to come ! GK)od 
morning," 
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**Stop!'* cried the poor weak James ; "FU come 
if you like; I didn't exactly think what I was 
saying." 

'Tve got him," thought Siduurdsy as he walked 
away; "he'll do it." 

James walked on in an opposite direction, feeling 
that he did not dare to go and speak to Mr. Maitland 
now that he had suffered himself to fall again into 
the trap so evidently laid by Eichards. But why 
suffer himself to fall into it? some will ask. Let 
those answer who have known what it is to yield 
their own weaker will to the superior force of a de- 
signing person. ' 

"What did Mr. Maitland say, James?" asked his 
wife, when in about an hour he returned home. 

" He — ^he's gone to Beading," said James. 

Then, ashamed of his untruth, and utterly mise- 
rable, he again went out. He hated his own 
cowai^ce, he hated himself, he hated Eichards, and 
yet, when eight o'clock struck, he was entering the 
butler's room. 

"We won't let him drink himself stupid to-night,'* 
Eichards had said to Ben ; " for if that happens often 
Mr. Maitland will hear of it, and perhaps we shall 
get into a row ; but we'll just cheer him up, and 
then he'U be talkative, and we shall get hold of what 
we want to know. I can't believe that cousin diet 
leave him five hundred pounds, but if he did !" — and 
Eichards finished with an expressive wink at Ben, 
who said, " To be sure ; that will be it ! " 

Eichards welcomed James yeiy oordiallyi and after 
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a few minutes of indifferent coversation lie told Ben 
to bring tlie brandy, and some hot water and sugar. 

" I think I'd rather not have any," said James, with 
some hesitation; ** I'm not used to it." 

" As you please, Mr. Price," said Eichards, politely ; 
" I'm sure you're quite a pattern of sobriety. If you 
would rather have only beer, I'm sure you shalL" . 
i Ben was then despatched to fetch it, and James, 
gratified at being called a pattern of sobriety, began 
to drink his beer in a most complacent state of mind. 
While he and Eichards were talking, Ben contrived 
unseen to keep filling up the tumbler every time that 
James had drank, imtil a merry twinkle in his eye 
warned him not to add any more. Mr. Eichards 
then began in an easy way to speak about the death 
of relations, and said that when a younger man he 
had lived in a Quaker's family, and how shocking it 
seemed to him when his master's wife died that none 
of the family wore black. 

" Well, for my part," chimed in Ben, "I think it's 
an expense for nothing. I only intend to go into 
mourning for folks who leave me money to pay for it." 

" Then I ought to go in mourning for my cousin 
Bob Smith," said James, laughing; "for he died a 
little while ago, and left me ^yq hundred pounds." 

** You don't say so !" exclaimed Eichards, pretend- 
ing great surprise ; ** I congratulate you, Mr. Price ; 
your fortune is made — at least, if you will be advised 
by me ; and you would not only secure a handsome 
competence for yourself and your wife, but do good 
/<c? 2&a coxonzmiitj at large." 
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James thought this a wonderfully clever speech, and 
felt quite proud that he himself was the subject of it. 
"A handsome competence!" — this was the very 
expression used by Mr. Maitland one day when 
speaking to Mr. Raymond of Sir Giles Laurence's 
eldest son ; and then the idea that he, James Price, 
could do good to the community at large ! Richards 
saw the effect of his words, and hastened to say — 

**This is what I mean. At the comer of the 
village there is, you know, a piece of waste land for 
sale. It is a good-sized piece, and can be had for a 
hundred pounds, and the man who buys that and 
builds upon it a nice tidy public-house will be a " — 
here he paused to consid'n* ho%v to conclude his 
sentence with great effect, — ** will be a boon to man- 
kind." 

** How clever he is," thought James. 

"Don't be in a hurry to answer me," added 
Richards. " All sensible men (and I'm su. e you're 
one) look before they leap." 

But James, though bewildered at the sudden pro- 
posal, had one idea quite clear in his head, and, with 
wonderful courage for him, he gave utterance to it. 

" It wouldn't do ; Mr. Maitland would break his 
heart to see a public-house set up, and so would Mrs. 
Maitland, and Miss Evelyn, bless her." 

"You may well say * bless her,' " said the artful 
Richards; "for if ever there was angel on earth it's 
her. But don't you see. Price, that sensible men 
like you must look on both sides of the queatLcxo.. 
This public-house is ^an.te^, «^iA ^ifr^ ^<ci^TO^O^NSis* 
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by some one else, if not by you ; and only tbink bow 
dreadful it would be to Mr. and Mrs. Maitland, and 
Mr. Raymond, and Mr. EUis, and everybody witb 
right feelings, if it fell into the hands of a worthless 
man who would keep the house open till midnight, 
and encourage all sorts of wickedness and gambling ; 
whereas you, I know, would close the house by 
eleven o^clock, and fit up a room with a good billiard 
table, and books, and papers ; so that, instead of your 
customers drinking themselves dnmk, they would have 
a rational evening, and — and cultivate their mental 
faculties." 

The concluding sentence (which Richards had seen 
in a newspaper that day) threw the poor deluded 
James into a state of bewildering admiration, 

"That makes it very different," said he, after a 
pause. **0f course, in the hands of a steady man, 
such a house may be as respectable as any in the 
parish. You're sure, are you, that if /don't buy the 
land, and build a public-house, some one else will ?" 

" I expect that ]$ you don't," said Ben, " my uncle, 
Ned Piper, will ; and isn't he a tippler, that's all ! 
Leighford would come to rack and ruin." 

**I'll do it!" said Price, rising up in a state of 
excitement. " You shall hear more about it another 
day." 

"Hurrah!" cried Ben. "Let's drink to the 
success of * The Leighford Arms ' before you go." 

James had decided to say nothing about his inten- 
tion to his Tvdfe that night ; but the extra glass of 
beer £u8hed and excited him, and he arrived at home 
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in a state of elation hardly less alarming to Ellen 
than his evident stupidity the night before. 

**Well, my girl," said he, dashing off his hat, 
''I've made up my mind, and I'll make a lady of 
you yet." 

" How will you manage that ?" asked Mrs. Gibson, 
coming forward. She had been sitting behind the 
door, and James had not seen her. 

He started, and then seemed about to speak angrily. 

** There now, you needn't be cross," said she. " K 
folks leave their wives of an evening, they shouldn't 
be cross with a friend who drops in to see her. 
Come, James, you and I used to have a bit of a tiff 
now and then, when I didn't want you to be courting 
Ellen, but that's over; she's your wife now, and 
you're an affectionate husband. Come, let us be 
fiiends, and tell me the good news." 

James could not resist her good-tempered look, and 
he proceeded with much complacency to inform them 
what had passed between himself and Richards. 

Mrs. Gibson and Ellen listened in consternation, 
and the former could scarcely help flaming out in her 
own impetuous fashion ; but seeing that he was in too 
excited a state to bear violent opposition, she wisely 
restrained herself, and sgdd quietly — 

** I wouldn't stand in the way of your getting on in 
life, I'm sure, James; and if I thought it good for you 
or others to set up this public-house, I wouldn't say 
a word against it ; but if you did so, you'd lose every 
Mend you have about here. What would master and 
mistress say?" 
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" If I don't do it, some one else will," said James, 
sulkily. 

" So they tell you," returned Mrs. Gibson ; ** but 
I'd be a man ; I wouldn't be imposed upon ! That 
there Eichards is making a tool of you for some 
reason or other ; and don't you be at his beck and 
caU." 

" What do you know about it ? " asked he, rudely. 

** More than you think for," answered Mrs. Gibson ; 
*' I hear some things about Eichards that he takes 
care you shouldn't hear. I don't wonder now at 
pomething he said to old Thompson about you." 

** About 7M f "What was it ?" asked James. 

"I'll tell you if you'll promise to write and tell 
him you'll have nothing to do with buying land, and 
building a public-house. You needn't fear getting 
into trouble, for while you do what's right, master 
will stick to you through thick and thin. WiH you 
promise ? " 

" Yes," he replied. 

" There's a dear James ! " cried Ellen. 

"Now, Mrs. Gibson," said he, goodnaturedly, 
" what did the rascal say ?" 

" WeU, now, if it don't do me good to hear you 
call him such & true name!" returned Mrs. Gibson. 
" WeU, he was talking to old Thompson yesterday in 
his back room, and our Martha was sent on an errand 
to Mrs. Thompson ; and while she was in the kitchen 
she heard Eichards say very loud ('cause Thompson's 
dea^ you know), * He'U do it, I teU you ; I can per- 
suade that fool James Ftice into anything.' Therei 
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now, sit down and write to him wMle that's in your 
head." 

James fetched his writing materials — the note- 
paper from the table drawer, a packet of envelopes 
from a tea-caddy too smart for use, and about an 
inch of red sealing-wax from his wife's workbox. 

After much thought, and scratching his head, he 
wrote as follows : — 

"Mr. Eichabds, 

" Sir, — I ain't used to writing, and hope you'll excuse faults. 
I've been considering of what you talked about, which would be a 
good vestment of money for them that thinks so, but I see it 
wouldn't do \ which my mind's quite made up. 

'*Youi*'s obedient, &c., 

"James Pkicb." 

** Will that do ? " he asked of Mrs. Gibson. 

**That it will," she ansT^ered; **and I couldn't 
have done it better myself." 

This was^always the climax of Mrs. Gibson's praise, 
and James w£U3 not a little elated by it. Nevertheless 
he dreaded seeing Eichards again, fearing that he 
would angrily reproach him for breaking his promise, 
or would sneer at him for his want of courage. The 
butler was too artftd, however, to do either, or to 
risk a quarrel with James in any way, for he by no 
means despaired of gaining his point in the end. 
Accordingly, when he next saw him, he spoke in as 
friendly a manner as before, saying — 

**Well, James, I received your note; I suppose 
you have good reasons for what you say. You write 
a capital hand." 
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"When Mr. Maitland heard of the determination 
James had made, and suddenly abandoned, of build- 
ing a public-house in Leighford, he spoke to him 
very seriously, though kindly, on the subject, repre- 
senting most vividly the evils which would arise in 
such a case, and how, in all probability, Leighford 
would become an altered, and, in some respects, a 
ruined place. 

"See, James," continued Mr. Maitland, "what 
temptation you would have been spared, if on first 
entering my service you had followed the example of 
your fellow-servants, and abstained from all intoxi- 
cating liquors, to say nothing of the money you would 
have saved. But it is not too late even now to begin 
to adopt a new plan of proceeding, though it would 
doubtless be far more difficult for you now than it 
would have been then. I have long been watching 
for an opportunity to warn you against too great an 
intimacy with Mr. Norfolk's servants ; those two men 
will do you no good, and, imless you are firm and 
watchful, I greatly fear that the butler will lead you 
blindfolded into some mischief. When you go up to 
the Manor to see him, does he give you anything to 
diink?" 

" We have a friendly glass of beer in general," 
replied James. " He offered me brandy the last time 
I was there, which I wouldn't take." 

" I am glad to hear it," said Mr. Maitland ; " was 
that the evening that he tried to persuade you to buy 
the land?" 

"Yes, bir," answered he. 
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"I thought as much," returned Mr. Maitland. 
" James," he continued, solemnly, ** once more I warn 
you against holding any intercourse beyond common 
civility with that man, or, mark my words, he will 
lead you into difficulties and sins, the end of which 
God only knows. And now, looking on it in that 
light, only consider what an immense amount of 
temptation you would be saved if from this time you 
gave up drinking beer. Bichards and his fellow- 
servants would laugh at you, and not care for your 
society ; and, finding you could not be tempted to for- 
get yourself, they would be obliged to give up any 
design against you. Do you not see that it is for his 
own ends that Eichards wishes you to lay out your 
five hundred pounds in building a public-house ?" 

" Well, no, sir — ^not altogether," said James. " Mr. 
Eichards says that many's the time he has heard his 
young masters say they'd give anything if there was 
such a place where they could turn in of an evening." 

"And my boy with them, perhaps," said Mr. 
Maitland with a shudder. "But, James," he con- 
tinued, " you have now thrown the tepiptation from 
you, and if you again fall into it you are trifling with 
your conscience. But now, with regard to your 
ceasing to drink beer, will you try it for a week, and 
then come and teU me how you feel ?" 

" I should be terrible laughed at," said James. 

« By whom ? " aflked Mr. Maitland ; " By me ? By 
Mr. Eaymond?" 

" Not by the gentlefolks I don't mean, sir," said 
James. 
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" By the villagers ?" asked Mr. Maitland. 

'*Not exactly, sir," replied James, hesitating. 

" I see how it is," said Mr. Maitland,* gravely ; 
**you dread the ridicide of your new friends at 
Cfrassgrove Manor. Eidicule is hard to bear, James, 
but on this point I can speak from experience, and I 
assure you that when a person is seen to be firm and 
in earnest, ridicule soon ceases. You would, I feel 
sure, be better in health, for you are inclined to be 
stout, and as I have heard you say your father died 
of determination of blood to the head, total abstinence 
on your part might cjheck any tendency you may even 
now have to an hereditary complaint. This, in itself, 
would be quite a sufficient reason to give to any one 
who laughed at you for drinking water only. Will 
you try?" 

"I'll think about it, sir," said James, shifting un- 
easily from foot to foot. 

"Thinking of it is not sufficient," said Mr. Mait- 
land ; " pray for guidance in this matter, and think of 
it as it will appear to you on your deathbed." 

James Price was touched by the kind way in which 
his late master spoke to him, and really determined to 
make a trial of this new mode of life, and when on 
going home and teUing his wife of his determination 
he saw her unfeigned delight, he was still further 
strengthened in this resolution. 

That evening Mrs. Gibson came in, as she often 
did, to see James and his wife, and as it was very 
warm, she persuaded Ellen to go with her for a little 
walk. When they reached the fields, they sat down 
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beHnd a thick hedge, and began to talk of varions 
matters, and then Ellen in great glee said — 

**0h, Mrs. Gfibson, I'm so happy! James bas 
promised Mr. Maitland that be wiU try to leave off 
drinking beer; he is going to begin from to-day^ 
and not have a single drop for a week, and then be 
is going to tell master how he feels without it. I'm 
sure he'll go on after that, for of course be'll feel 
better, and not have such headaches as he does some- 
times now. Oh, what's that noise?" she cried^ 
looking round. 

" Bless me, how soon some folks are frightened !** 
said Mrs. Gibson, laughing. "It was only some 
cow or sheep on the other side of the hedge ; it's too 
thick for them to get at us. Come, let us be going.*' 

They then returned home, poor Ellen little suspect- 
ing the mischief she had done by telling Mrs. Gibson 
of James's resolve. 

Mr. Eichards likewise had been tempted to take a 
walk on this beautiful evening, and was resting on 
the other side of the hedge when Mrs. Gibson and 
EUen, tired with the heat, sat down and began to 
talk. Ellen, in her joy at telling such good news, 
had raised her voice, and when Eichards heard the 
name of Maitland he crept closer still to the hedge, 
and listening, beard every word Ellen said. His 
plan was formed from that moment, and it was the 
noise he made in hastily moving away which had so 
startled Ellen. 

His plan was this: he would keep quite away 
from James till the week of triai^e^^ o^^x\ '^^ess^V^ 
B 2 
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\^oiild meet him as if by accident, and not seeming 
to know of his abstinence, he would declare he was 
looking very ill, draw from him that he was drinking 
nothing but water, and try to frighten him out of 
his resolution. 

When the last day of that week arrived, Bichards 
contrived to meet James when he was on his way to 
Mr. Maitland's, and thus accosted him : — 

** Why, Price, my good fellow, I haven't seen you 
for an age. I'm sorry to see you looking 30 poorly." 

** Poorly! "[returned James ; ** I never was better in 
my life. I haven't even had a headache for days." 

"You are as pale as death," said Bichards (feel- 
ing there was no looking-glass at hand to contradict 
him), ** and you look half-starved. I never like to 
see a man look ill and declare he is well ; it shows 
there is something the matter which he doesn't 
suspect. My poor brother looked just as you do at 
the beginning of his iUness, and said there was 
nothing the matter up to the day of his death." 

The unsuspecting James looked both puzzled and 
frightened. 

"I hope," continued Bichards, "you have not been 
trifling with your health in any way. Let me see — 
it is just a week since I saw you ; what have you 
been doing in that time ? over- working yourself?" 

" Not as I know of," said James ; " I don't know 
of any difference except the water." 

" The water !" echoed Bichards, affecting surprise ; 
" Have you been bathing in the river then, and got 
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" No," said James ; " but for a week to-day I've 
been drinking water instead of beer." 

** And a very good thing too for those whose con- 
stitutions can bear it," said Eichards, quietly; **but 
you evidently require some stimidant. I shoidd say 
your constitution strongly resembles my poor brother's, 
and you mustn't trifle with it, or what will become of 
your wife ? Would it be right to make her a widow 
just for the sake of a fancy that you are strong 
enough to do without beer?" 

**But," said James, '*I have been told that, as 
I'm rather inclined to get stout, I'm less likely to 
go off aU of a sudden, as my poor father did, if I 
don't drink beer. My father died of termination of 
blood." 

" Determination of blood to the head, I suppose 
you mean," said Eichards. 

"Yes, that's it," said James. "I can't master 
long words as you do." 

"You are, as I told you once before, quite a 
pattern of sobriety," continued Eichards ; " but there 
is reason in all things. If you fear a sudden death 
like your father's, your best plan would be to drink 
very little, but not to leave it off entirely, and thereby 
permanently injure your constitution." 

"There's some sense in that," said James, who 
thought that such long words must convey a great 
deal of meaning. 

SeeiQg that he was in a hurry, Eichards thought 
it better not to say any more just then, and wished 
him good evening. 
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James then went on to Leighfori House, but in a 
different state of mind to that in which he had left 
home ; for the resolution of which he had been going 
»o speak to Mr. Maitland was shaken by the words 
of the artful Eichards, who, he felt sure, would treat 
him with scorn if he acted as his conscience now 
dictated. James was moreover a timid man, and 
fiilly believed the absurd hints which Eichards had 
thrown out about his looking iU. 

"Well, James," said Mr. Maitland, " how do you 
^nd the water agree ?'' 

•'Very well, sir, as far as I know," replied James. 

** And you are come to tell me, I hope," said Mr. 
Maitland, *' that you mean to keep to it altogether ? " 

** Well, I don't exactly know about that, sir," said 
James, sheepishly. 

" How so ?" asked Mr. Maitland. 

"Why, sir, you see it's not every one as can stand 
it, and for my wife's sake I don't think it's fair to 
trifle with my strength ; so I think instead of drink- 
ing beer three times a day as I'm used to, I shall 
take it only once, and that'll keep up my strength, 
and yet not give me a termination of blood." 

" While you associate with those who will ask you 
to drink m'th them," said Mr. Maitland, "total 
ttbstinence is your only safeguard. However, I can 
but give you my advice, and leave you to foUow it or 
not, as your conscience dictates." 

James made no answer, and after receiving a few 
orders about the garden, he went home. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ANOTHEB GL0T7D* 

Abottt three months after Edward had returned to 
Ashbrook, Dr. Manvers wrote to Mr. Maitland, and 
gave anything but a satisfactory account of his son's 
conduct. " I do not complain of want of diligence 
in his daily tasks," he wrote ; " but those tasks once 
got through, he seems to entertain an idea that he is 
not accountable to anybody for the way in which he 
spends the rest of his time. He sometimes gets inta 
the London train, and that without asking my permis- 
sion, and not content with merely two or three hours 
in town, has more than once not returned till nearly 
midnight. Finding that my remonstrances have na 
permanent effect upon him, I feel it my duty to write 
and inform you how the case stands ; and I feel it 
right also to add, that unless a change for the better 
takes place in his general conduct, I must, for the 
sake of my other pupils, resign the charge of Mr. 
Edward Maitland." 

More was added, but even this was sufficient to 
create feelings of the deepest solicitude and sorrow 
in the minds of the anxious parents and sister. 

Mr. and Mrs. Maitland went at once to see their 
son, and though, he received them with affection^ x^t 
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there was about him a dissolute air which went to 
their very hearts. Dr. Manvers said he could in no 
way account for the change in him ; the two other 
pupils were quite harmless youths, younger than 
himself, and quite incapable of corrupting a com- 
panion. 

" One thing is certain, however," said Dr. 
Manvers, ** self-will is at the root of it all, and he 
boasts to his fellow-pupils that he has never been 
contradicted." 

Poor Mrs. Maitland sighed. ** Too true ! " said she. 

They remained with Dr. Manvers for nearly a 
week, and had several private interviews with their 
son, in which they urged and besought him to amend 
his ways, and begin a new life firom that time, again 
reminding him how often he had been told that the 
Kfe so wonderfully spared in infancy ought to be 
devoted to the service of God. He promised to do 
aU they wished, and more than once even shed tears 
while they spoke to him, though the tears did not 
arise so much from a sense of his sin, as from the 
momentary distress he felt at witnessing the grief of 
his parents, for his heart was still affectionate. 

For about a month after his parents returned 
home, Edward went on much better, but the amend- 
ment, which did not arise from self-abasement and 
real penitence, was only temporary ; and when Dr. 
Manvers parted with him at the end of that half-year, 
it was with the understanding chat, for the sake of his 
other pupUs, he declined to receive him again. 

Mr. Maitland was exceedin£;lv distressed, and the 
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repeated failure of their cherished hopes with regard 
to their son began to prey seriously upon Mrs. Mait- 
land's health and spirits. Yet though Edward could 
not but see that this was the case, it appeared to 
make little impression on him ; and although there 
was not much amusement to be found in the village 
of Leighford, yet, rather than be in the house, he 
would spend almost the whole of the day, and the 
greater part of the evening, in strolling about the 
village street. 

Finding that his son began to keep late hours, Mr. 
Maitland resolved to check this habit at once, and 
positively forbade him to be out after nine o'clock. 
He also warned him against an intimacy with Mr. 
Norfolk's sons, though at the same time feeling how 
next to impossible it would be to prevent it, for as 
soon as they heard of his arrival they both hastened 
to call upon him, and expressed a hope that they 
should be Mendly neighbours. Finding how much 
his father disapproved of them as companions for 
him, he, instead of shunning them, resolved to enjoy 
their company as frequently as possible without the 
knowledge of his father and mother; and many a 
time after coming home punctually at nine o'clock, 
and then professing to go up quietly to bed, he would 
slip out of the house by the back way and join his 
worthless companions, creeping back again by means 
of an unfastened wiadow. 

He could scarcely have fallen in with worse com- 
panionship than that of these yoimg men. George, 
the eldest, was twenty-five ^qsje^qI ^"^<b*^V^KsSiSKs^sss5i 
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in appearance, and gentlemanly in his deportment, 
but so utterly imprincipled at heart, that he was as 
bad an associate as possible for one so reckless as 
Edward had now become. He was, moreover, when 
it suited him to be so, agreeable in conversation, and 
could appear so amiable, that few suspected what lay 
beneath so plausible an exterior. He soon induced 
Edwaxd Maitland to place implicit confidence in him, 
and to submit to his guidance in almost everything. 

Al&ed, the youngest, was just of age, and naturally 
of a pliable and amiable disposition, which unhappily 
made him an easier prey to the designs of his worth- 
less brother, and all others who wished to lead him 
astray. He saw that although his father had not 
courage to restrain what was amiss in his sons, yet 
that their evil ways were a great grief to him, and he 
sometimes felt a pang of self-reproach, and wished 
earnestly that he was subjected to a happier influence 
than that of his elder brother, to whom, however, in 
spite of his faults, he was much attached. Finding 
it eaaier to follow than to resist, he did not aUow 
these better feelings to prevail, and when Edward 
first became acquainted with him, he was to all ap- 
pearance as wild and unprincipled as his brother — 
even more so to a casual observer; for, as before said, 
G-eorge was so plausible and outwardly correct when 
he chose, that Ihe more impetuous though better dis- 
posed Alfired appeared to disadvantage by his side. 
•When, the first time Edward spent an evening at 
Grassgrove Manor, it was discovered that he drank 
onljr water at dinner, and refused to take wine after- 
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wards, Mr. Norfolk and his sons expressed the 
utmost astonishment, though on hearing that he 
abstained at his father's desire, Mr. Norfolk com- 
mended him, and said that were all to follow such 
on example, how much sin and misery would be 
spared the world. No more was said at the time, 
although Alfred was only restrained from some- 
thing like a contemptuous expression by a warning 
glance from his more self-possessed brother. 

This little circumstance showed strikingly the 
difference between the two brothers. Alfred would 
fain have given utterance to some offensive allusion 
to ** a young man in leading-strings," and there, with 
him, it woidd have ended. George, on the contrary, 
silenced his brother, yet inwardly vowed to force 
Edward to break through so strict a rule, and assert 
his independence. 

"What a bore it is," said George one day, when 
he and Edward were out together, **that there is 
not a place one can turn into and have something to 
drink when we are thirsty. All villages are bad 
enough, but Leighford is worse than any. Fancy a 
population of four hundred people, and yet so stupid 
as not to be able to get up one public-house between 
them ! Isn't it a horrid bore ? ' ' 

" It would be of no use to me if there were one,'* 
returned Edward, " as I have never been allowed to 
drink beer." 

<*AUowed!" echoed George, with contempt. "Pray, 
how much longer are you going to be governed like 
a child ? Hqw old are you ? " 
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** Nearly eighteen," answered lie, colouring. 

''"What fancy is this of your governor's about 
drinMng water?" asked George. "Are you going 
to keep to it and be a laughing-stock all your life ?" 

Edwaxd coloured again as he replied, 

**It is no hardship to me to go without beer, for 
when James Price was our servant, he gave me a 
little drop once to taste, and I thought it such horrid 
fituff that I never wish to taste it again." 

"A mere childish fancy," said George; "you 
would soon alter your opinion, if, when thirsty, you 
took a good draught of it. However, if you like to 
be made game of whereyer you go, it is no concern of 
mine." 

He then changed the subject, weU knowing how 
the last sentence would rankle in Edward Maitland's 
mind; for, like all persons who entertain a high 
opinion of themselves, he was very anxious for the 
approbation of others, and tenacious of being 
laughed at. A few days after this, the three yoxmg 
young men went for a row upon the river, and then 
jetumed to Mr. Norfolk's house. 

** How thirsty I am!" exclaimed George, ringing 
the bell. "Ben," said he to the footmap, "bring 
two or three gallons of beer, and three tumblers." 
Ben grinned and disappeared ; George then walked 
about the room, humming a tune, while Edward, 
feeling sure a trap was being laid for him,. felt very 
imcomfortable. When the beer was brought, George 
poured out two tumblers fuU, and was going to fill 
the third, when Alfred said, 
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« Who is that for ? Edward won't drink it." 

" Dear me ! " returned George, " I forgot his scru- 
ples. Come, my good fellow, you look quite jaded ; a 
glass wiU do you good this once." 

" I would rather not take it," said Edward. 

"He does not dare," said Alfred, provokingly. 
" Allow me to ring for a mug of milk and water." 

"Stuff!" said George, angrily. "Maitland has 
more sense than you think. Here you are!" ho 
added, presenting him with a brimming tumbler; 
"it will revive you." 

" And we won't tell mamma," added Alfred. 

Edward's eyes flashed with anger, "I should 
rather not drink the beer," said he, "but as you 
speak to me in that way, I shall take it just to show 
you I am not going to be ordered and forbidden like 
a child, and that I do dare ! " 

So saying, he tossed it off, and in the relief he ex- 
perienced from thirst, and the exhilaration of feeling 
that followed, declared it was capital stuff, and as 
different as possible to what he had tasted when a 
child. George knew better than to offer him any 
more, or to allow him to go home till the excitement 
he evidently felt had passed off. 

When i'e returned home, Evelyn met him just as 
he entered %'ie hall, saying, 

"How long you have been, Edward! Mamma 
was getting quite uneasy about you, knowing you 
had been on the water." 

She came near to him as she spoke, and perceived 
in a moment, from his bxeatio., \!el^\» V<^ V^ ^swso^ 
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cirinlriTig beer ; she knew the smell fi^oni haTing often 
sat on James Price's knee wlien a child. 

"Oh, Edward!'' she exclaimed, " is it possible tha\ 
you have been taking beer ?" / 

" Only a tiny drop, my pretty Evelyn," he returned; 
f * but I was so worn-out and thirsty after the rowing 
— ^I feel revived now." 

" But having once begun it, howdo you know where 
you shall stop ? Oh, Edward, n&oer be persuaded to 
touch it again!" 

She looked so pleadingly into his face as she said 
this, that, in the warmth of his affection for her, 
he felt at the moment inclined to promise what she 
wished, but the remembrance of the young Norfolks' 
contemptuous speeches and looks overcame his good 
resolutions, and he said roughly, 

" It is all very well for a girl living at home to 
keep to such notions, but a young man who mingles 
with the world is expected to do as others do." 

So saying, he went up-stairs, not venturing to 
enter his father's presence that night. Evelyn was 
not surprised at his ungracious manner ; she and her 
mother had often experienced it during the last few 
montibs ; and that night the gentle and loving sister 
prayed more earnestly than usual that her erring 
brother might proceed no farther in his downward 
path, but might be reclaimed while there was yet 
time. We need not linger much over Edward's his- 
tory just at this period; suffice it to say that before 
long he did not hesitate to take two or three glasses 
of beer with GFeorge a&d Alfred whenever they pro- 
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posed it, though he did not do so in Mr. Norfolk's 
presence, fearing lest through him his father should 
be informed of his disobedience. 

Meantime Eichards warily refrained for some 
months from again pressing James Price on the 
subject of the public-house. He saw that he was 
not now in a condition to listen to his suggestions, for 
he wa^ on excellent terms with the Maitlands, and iu 
somfortable drcumstanc^. He knew his only chance 
of influencing him was to bring about a quarrel 
between him and Mr.^Maitland, and was for some 
time at a loss how to accomplish this. 

One day, about fifteen months after James's mar- 
riage, he^was seen walking down the village, looking 
remarkefbly bright and happy, and the first.person he 
met was ^Richards, to whom he imparted the delight- 
ful news that Ellen had a little son. The butler 
eo^igEatulated him warmly, hoping that it was a fine 

' ''^Aintrhe, that's all!" said the delighted young 
father. *f^He-s an out-and-outer. Kie nurse says 
he's the finest cbiM. she ever saw.'.' 

Nor was Japies<the first parent who has been de- 
luded by this professional compliment on the part of 
the nurse. 

So thought Eichards, but he listened with outward 
patience to the description of this wonderful little 
being, who, though only a few hours before ushered 
on to life's stage, was yet so amazingly intelligent- 
looking, as to make it evident (to his parents) that he 
was destined to play a most im^^rtasdL ^s^^^Rs^^s^gtss^s^ 
oxtBpaxt upon it. 
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"Tour evenings will be dull now," said ilSicliards; 
"you must come up to the Manor sometimes, and let 
us know how your wife and son get on." 

James promised to do so, and kept his promise, 
going rather oftener than Ellen liked, for she had 
never taken to Eichards, and felt that his influence 
was not likely to be a good one. 

"It is a serious thing to be a father,'* said 
Eichards one evening to James. "How are you 
going to provide for your son ?" 

"I don't know," replied James. "Perhaps the 
Kttle chap will take to gardening, as I have done." 

"A poor look-out," said Eichards, shaking his 
head; "you'll never make his fortune in that way. 
Besides, just going about from one to another as you 
do, a man is never his own master ; and who would 
be a servant all his life if he could help it, or if by 
following advice he can DDoke a handsome provision 
for his wife and children?" 

James scratched his ' ead — a sure sign with him 
that he wished to say sc ^ething, and did not exactly 
know how to say it. 

"You mean ^uoui the public-house, I suppose?" 
said he at la t. " It wouldn't do, I tell you; Mr. 
Maitland anc all of them would break their hearts^ 
'specially ae Mr. Edward's not so steady as might 
be, and wou'd perhaps take to smoking and drinking 
there with yo ir master's sons." 

You mif:ake altogether the character of the 
establishmen. I proposed," returned Eichards, pom- 

ualy; "bu*. aa you reject my advice, follow that of 
oBe whom you fancy to "be •jova\>Q«ftirvsfa.^-* 
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The subject was then dropped for that evening, 
but Eichards saw his advantage in the fear James 
evidently felt of offending him. His plan therefore 
now was to conciliate him, and flatter him into 
obedience to his wishes, and, above all, to bring hinx 
into disgrace with Mr. Maitland. 

" It can only be done in one way," said he to Ben ; 
**we must contrive to let Mr. Maitland see him 
when he has taken a drop too much ; then he'll be 
turned away, and I can do anything with him after 
that." 

Accordingly he induced James to come up to the 
Manor almost every evening, where he would sit till 
quite late, and too often returned home in a state 
which made poor Ellen shudder. She saw that 
Eichards was trying to ruin her husband ; and feeling 
unable to prevent it, she fretted and pined away, till 
she looked so thin and ill as to alarm Mrs. Maitland 
and Evelyn. At last, with much difficulty they drew 
from her the cause of her distress ; and Evelyn, whose 
gentle manner concealed much latent energy, under- 
took at once to speak to James, promising not to 
repeat a word EUen had said, but merely to warn 
him, as from herself, not to continue his intimacy with 
ilichards, and to teU him many things she had heard 
of his character from different quarters. She took 
an opportunity of doing so the next time he worked in 
her father's garden, speaking with a degree of de- 
cision which amazed him, and making him feel (as he 
afterwards said to his wife) ** as though an angel had 
come down from heaven on "pxxrgo^^ \ft X^^ciss^^'^^ia^ 
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an out-and-out sinner he was." Site likewise spoke 
of the scheme of the public-house, and pointed out 
80 strongly the dreadful evils which would arise 
from it, that he promised her he would never again 
think of it, repeating this determination in still 
stronger language to his wife that evening; nor 
would he go up to Grassgrove Manor as he had 
promised to do. 

The following day, however, he was obliged to go 
■thei^e, as it was his day for working in the garden, 
but he determined not to see more of the butler than 
he could help. Eichards, however, was on the 
watch, and himself went and begged him to come in, 
but James refused. 

'* Well, you a/re a steady workman !" said Eichards, 
admiringly. "I will fetch your beer myself, and 
then we can sit down and have a chat. By-the-bye, 
I heard you say you hadn't finished mowing Mr. 
Maitland's lawn yesterday ; you can go and finish it 
when you have had your lunch, if you like, instead of 
doing any more work here to-day. Mr. Norfolk wiU 
pay you for a whole day if I ask him, so with that 
and Mr. Maitland's half-day you wiU do weU." 

Then, having fetched the beer, he sat and talked so 
pleasantly, at the same time filling up James's mug 
so often, that at last he became quite bewildered, 
and when he proceeded to Mr. Maitland's, he was in 
no fit state to work, and at last, after a few inefiectual 
attempts at handling the scythe, he dropped down and 
fell into a deep sleep, in which condition he was foimd 
bjr Mr, JMTaifland after some taxa^. 
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"Why, James!" said he, rousing him, "what is 
the matter?" 

James started up, looMng so frightened and utterly 
bewildered, that Mr. Maitland saw at a glance what 
was the state of the case. 

"Gk) heme," said he, sternly, "and come to me 
this evening at eight o'clock." 

He then turned back to the house, and James, 
sufficiently recovered to be conscious of his own de- 
gradation, and his master's displeasure, went home 
at once, where he gave way to violent expressions of 
anger against Bichards, vowing vengeance upon him. 

When James arrived at Leighford House that 
evening, he was shown at once into Mr. Maitland's 
study, and without giving him time to speak first, 
Mr. Maitland said — 

" Where had you been this morning before coming 
to mow my lawn ? Whom had you seen ?" 

James then told him the whole truth, and how Mr. 
Norfolk's butler had kept filling up his mug time 
after time, till he had become "quite stupid-like," 
ending with many protestations of sorrow and pro- 
mises for the future. 

"Had this occurred when you were a servant 
under my roof," said Mr. Maitland, "you would 
have been dismissed instantly, but now, for the sake ' 
of your wife, I shall pass over your fault for this 
once : understoad, howover, that any repetition of 
the offence will not be passed over ; in such a case, I 
should dismiss you at once and altogether. This is 
ihe turning-point in youj "^^ \ "^wsl t^^"^ \i52s:^'^ "^s^ 
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opportunity of retrieving your character and begin- 
ning afresh. Oh, James, for the sake of poor Ellen, 
and the child who is given you to train for eternity, 
give up that fatal habit, — ^renounce for ever the 
drink which has led so many into destruction both of 
body and soul, and by your example and teaching 
impress upon your boy as he grows up the deep 
importance of sobriety, and set before him the horrors 
of drunkenness. Tell him of the temptation which 
beset his father, and let him through life see that 
you never again fall into it. It will be a hsird thing 
to you at first, but do not undertake to reform in 
your own strength, but asking the assistance of Him 
who said, *My grace is sufiB.cient for thee.'" Mr. 
Maitland then again entreated him to shun the society 
of Eichards, reminding him how much easier it would 
be to do so if he would firmly adhere to drinking only 
water, as his only idea of '*good fellowship" was 
drinking and smoking in company, and therefore he 
would no longer care for the companionship of a man 
who refused to join him on those occasions. James 
said he saw the truth of this, and after thanking his 
master for his kindness, he went home ftdl of good 
resolutions for the future. 

Time went on, and Edward Maitland spent almost 
all his evenings with the young Norfolks, as well as 
the greater part of his days, but owing to the con- 
trivance of George, Mr. and Mrs. Maitland did not 
suspect the worst with reference to their intimacy. 
True, both his parents and sister felt deeply his 
almost entire desertion, Wt did not for some time 
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know how thorouglily bad an influence was exerted 
over him by George, who, whenever at Leighford 
House, conducted himself with the utmost propriety, 
and even seemed to be a model of good-breeding and 
intelligence, as well as of right feeling. Evelyn, 
however, who had much penetration of character, 
never liked him; she distrusted him, and felt sure 
that some of his apparently good sentiments were 
feigned. She thought much better of Alfred, but 
was never at ease in his society either, as (though he 
had never hinted such an idea in words) his glance 
followed her in a manner which showed that he felt 
for her more than a common interest. 

"If I had a sister like her," he thought, '* I should 
never have been what I now am." He felt that fc«? 
her sake he could renounce every questionable plea- 
sure, and would gladly mould his life into any model 
approved by her. Yet he was so shy and silent in 
her presence, that none but Evelyn herself suspected 
the secret of his unexpressed regard. 

Mr. Maitland was now becoming anxious that his 
son should no longer lead an idle life, and deter- 
mined to article him to a lawyer (an old friend of 
his own) in town. He was the more anxious to do 
so as his unsatisfactory conduct kept his mother in a 
constant state of anxiety ; and as she was not only 
very delicate, but suffering from disease of the heart, 
Mr. Maitland and Mr. Lewis both dreaded the effect, 
ahould he do anything to distress or shock her. 

Arrangements were soon concluded, and Edward 
was much pleased at the pro8]ject o£ x^sa.^ia%Vsk 
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London, inwardly revolving in his mind many a 
scheme which his poor fond parents little suspected. 
Evelyn begged him to spend his last evening at home, 
but he said he was engaged to dine at Grassgrove 
Manor ; he promised, however, to return home early. 

He bade Mr. Norfolk farewell in good time, but 
was then persuaded by George to go down into the 
butler's room, and have a cigar and some beer. 
George beguiled the time with brilliant accounts of 
the pleasures of town, and Edward listened and 
drank until it was not only late, but until he himself 
was scarcely able to stand. He insisted, however, 
upon going home, and was so violent when George 
opposed him, that the latter yielded, and Edwaxd 
almost reeled home. 

When he rang the bell, Mrs. Gibson opened the 
door, and, seeing the state he was in, tried to per- 
suade him to go up-stairs at once, instead of entering 
the drawing-room. He endeavoured to push her 
aside, and his loud, angry tones induced his father 
and mother to come out and see what was the matter. 
One glance was sufiB.cient, and at the sight of their 
son in an evident state of intoxication, Mr. Maitland 
groaned with anguish, while his wife uttered a shriek 
of horror, and fell fainting to the floor. 

'* Miserable boy ! " said the unhappy father ; " per- 
haps you have killed your mother." 

So saying, he lifted her in his arms, and carried her 
to the drawing-room sofa, while Evelyn, pale with 
terror, yet self-possessed, assisted Mrs. Gibson ia 
spplying restoratives. 
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The sigM of his apparently lifeless motlier partially 
sobered Edward, wlio now sat stupidly gazing at her. 

"Is she dead?" he asked at length, in an in- 
distinct tone. 

Evelyn came up close to him — *' If our mother i& 
dead, you are her murderer!" said she, in a tone of 
such energy, and yet such despair, that he looked at 
his usually gentle sister as if he almost feared her. 
Mrs. Maitland now showed signs of returning con- 
sciousness, and dreading the effect of Edward's pre- 
sence upon her, Mr. Maitland peremptorily ordered 
him to go to bed. 

When recovered to sense and speech, Mrs. Mait- 
land looked round the room as if for Edward, and 
Evelyn answered her look by saying, **He is qidte 
quiet now, dearest mother, and went to bed as soon 
as papa told him to go." 

Mrs. Maitland again closed her eyes, and the tears 
forced themselves fi:om under her eyelids. Then 
suddenly rising, she threw herself on her husband's 
neck, exclaiming with a flood of tears — 

" Oh, William ! this is my punishment for saying 
I could not part with him, when I thought he was 
going to be taken from us. Why could I not have been 
resigned to God's will, and have been content that he 
should have been taken to his Saviour's arms ? Oh, 
William, this is Worse than Death !" 

He soothed her as weU as he could, endeavouring 
to persuade her, and also himself to believe, that 
this was a solitary instance of his having been so led 
astray, for he dreaded inexpressibly the effect of such. 
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agitation upon her. The next morning Edward 
awoke feeling utterly miserable ; on that day he was 
to leave home, and parents, and sister, with the 
haunting remembrance of his own degradation, and 
the sorrow he had caused them. He felt at first that 
he could not go down to bear their reproachful looks 
— and words, perhaps ; but when at last he ventured, 
and entered the breakfast-room with a penitent and 
dejected air, no looks of anger met him ; and when, 
with tears in his bright, dark eyes, he approached his 
mother, she threw her arms round him with even 
more than her wonted affection. 

Before he started on his journey to town, however, 
Mr. Maitland had a long and solemn conversation 
with him in reference both to the past and future, 
especially warning him against evil companions ; for 
Edward concealed nothing, but frankly told how the 
young Norfolks had teased and laughed him into dis- 
obeying his father's express injunction that he would 
drink no beer or spirits. He promised faithfully to 
keep to water for the future, and to give up the 
flodety of all who urged him to the contrary. Hope- 
fully and affectionately they parted with him, and. 
Mrs. Maitland having recovered from the shock she 
had sustained, this doud also passed away. 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 

RICHARDS TRIUMPHS. 

For some time after Edward's departure, his parents 
received such satisfactory accounts of him from Mr. 
Amott, the lawyer with whom he was placed, that 
their hearts were lightened of a heavy load, and they 
ventured to hope that his great fall that night had 
been permitted that he might be made aware of 
his own weakness, and might be induced to look 
above for help in order thenceforth firmly to resist 
temptation. 

Thinking it would recruit his wife's health, as well 
as amuse Evelyn, Mr. Maitland took them to the sea- 
side for some weeks, and before returning home they 
went to town to see Edward, whom they found look- 
ing well and happy, and concerning whom they 
received a still further good accoimt from Mr. Amott. 

On returning to Leighford, and inquiring how all 
had been going on in his absence, Mr. Maitland was 
distressed to find that James Price had become more 
intimate than ever with Richards, and that he had 
also more than once been seen coming from the Manor 
as tipsy as possible. He determined not to speak to 
him on the subject from hearsay, but to watch and 
judge for himself. 
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James hastened to pay his respects to the family at 
Leighford House, and was so kindly received that he 
was in hopes Mr. Maitland had not heard the reports 
which he was quite conscious were set abroad concern- 
ing him, and which he was also conscious were but 
too true. He went to work in the garden as before^ 
and as Mrs. Maitland and her daughter still went 
very often to see EUen, and to fondle the baby, he 
quite hoped they had never been informed of his 
irregular conduct ; and, in order to ensure a continu- 
ance of their favour, he withdrew very much from 
the society of Richards. 

The latter was not slow to observe this, and know- 
ing it arose from a wish to retain Mr. Maitland's 
favour, he redoubled his efforts to bring about a final 
disagreement between them. Many and various 
were his arts, and sufiB.ce it to say that he succeeded, 
and once more, through his influence, James went* 
to Leighford House in a state of intoxication — ^not 
Btupified as on the former occasion, but in such an 
exrited condition, that when desired by Mr. Maitland 
to leave the house, and never enter it again, he went 
ofi' swearing and vowing vengeance. He proceeded 
straight to Grassgrove Manor, entered the butler's 
room, and said — 

" Here I am ! I'll do it now. He has thrown me 
overboard, and I'm your man to do anything you 
like. He shall repent the day when he turned me 
out of the house like a dog." 

Eicharda was too wary to take any notice that night 
of what he said, but he went to him the next mom- 
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ing, learned every particular, and finding that Mr. 
Maitland had really resolved to have nothing more to 
do with him, he began to lay his plans accordingly. 

George Norfolk was as anxious as the butler that 
James should build the proposed public-house, but in 
order that he should not be suspected of upholding 
James in his intention, he went to Mr. Maitland, and 
in a plausible and apparently amiable manner, begged 
him to overlook James's fault that once. 

"No, George," said Mr. Maitland, solemnly, "all 
my life have I openly set myself against the sin of 
drunkenness, and I will not countenance it now. 
James acted in defiance of my warnings, and must 
take the consequences." 

" I do not defend him," said George, " but it seems 
hard that he should lose his situation for so common 
a fault as that of taking a little too much." 

"A common fault!" exclaimed Mr. Maitlandi 
kindling into energy. " And is it not because it is a 
common fault that we ought to set ourselves against 
it ? What crime ought Christians to denounce, if not 
that which brings a responsible being down to the 
level of the brute, makes him add other crimes to the 
one he has committed already, and even causes some 
to rush unsunmioned into the presence of Him who 
has declared no drunkard shall inherit the kingdom 
of heaven?" 

"You are quite an enthusiast," said George, with 
ill-suppressed sarcasm. " But, of course, as a water- 
drinker, you take a strong view of the subject." 

Mr. Maitland paused, in oidst t^ Txva&\Kt\^xss3i% 
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Bensation of anger at this iinwarrantable tone taken 
by so young a man; he then said with thrilling 
earnestness — 

" Not a stronger view than we shall all take when 
the Son of Man appears in glory, and calls ns to give 
an account of the talents entrusted to us. How dare 
we meet Him and own that they have been spent in 
tbe service of Satan?" 

His solemn manner awed the young man into 
silence, and seeing him look so subdued, Mr. Mait- 
land added — 

*•= While we are on this subject, George, I must 
say still more. You have (unintentionally, may be) 
done me a great unkindness, and Edward, perhaps, 
a lasting injury, by inducing him to break through 
the rule I have laid down for him since his child- 
hood. Had you known how strong my feeling is 
upon the point, I cannot believe you would have done 
so ; but now you do know it, and I think it right to 
tell yoi that after a second such persuasion, any 
intercou e he holds with you will be contrary to my 
express g sire. He has now given me a solemn pro- 
mise neve again to transgress in that way, and oh, 
what a safe . uard to his future life, if he is enabled, 
by God's hei^,, to keep his promise." 

" Certainly," returned George, with seeming can- 
dour ; ** I quite agree with you." 

Then, after wishing him good day, he returned 

home, repeated with ludicrous exaggerations what 

the earnest-minded Mr. Maitland had said, and 

threw hiuiBelf heart and eoul into a diaQussion with 
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Eichards and Alfred respecting the best plan of 
proceeding with, reference to ** The Leighford Arms." 
Alfred, however, took but little share in the dis- 
cussion, feeling that in forwarding such an object 
he would be doing what Evelyn disapproved. Nor 
was this his only feeling; for although in hours 
when he was craving for idle amusement, he had, 
like his brother, expressed a wish that there was 
such a thing as a respectable public-house, where 
they could have a game of billiards and call for 
what they wanted, yet this wish on his part arose 
more from a youthftd desire for amusement than from 
a love of excess of any kind. In fact, he had been 
better trained than his brother, having spent a part 
of his childhood under the care of a most excellent 
imcle, a Mr. Howard, with whom he occasionally 
corresponded even now, and who had begged that he 
would apply to him whenever in trouble or difficulty. 

He knew enough of what was right to feel that this 
public-house might bring much sin and wretched- 
ness into the village ; and knowing that Evelyn was 
of this opinion also, he wished he had never ex- 
pressed a desire upon the subject. Still, as he had 
done so, his brother and Bichards appealed to him 
occasionally day after day, until, harassed by it, and 
yet wanting moral courage to express his real opinion, 
he wrote to Mr. Howard, explained the difficulty in 
which he was placed, and asked to be allowed to pay 
him a visit, so as to be out of the way. 

Mr. Howard gladly acceded to his request, and as, 
after paying hini a visit, Alfred ^^u\» Q^\si sasifb ^fesso^^ 
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friends in Yorkshire, he heard no more of the pro- 
posed building until he returned and found it com- 
pleted. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

SIN AND SOEEOW. 

PiNDiNQ the evil was inevitable, Mr. and Mrs. Mait- 
land, Mr. Eaymond, and others who deplored its 
existence, went frequently among the villagers, and 
strongly pointing out the lamentable consequences 
which might arise from its erection, urged them by 
every argimient they could think of not to frequent 
the public-house. But, alas! too many were ready 
to fall into the temptation ; for Eichards and Price, 
determined to make the house popular, fitted it up 
with conveniences and luxuries never dreamed of by 
the humble villagers ; and an evening spent in those 
cheerful rooms, with the attraction of **good-fellow- 
ship," and a game of billiards, was a temptation few 
could resist determinedly. 

Well would it have been had nothing but amuse- 
ment come of it ; but when some months had passed 
away, many a poverty-stricken home and heart- 
broken wife bore testimony to the evils which were 
arising from it, and told that the money which had 
hitherto been brought home, was now, in too many 
mstajMiQa^ spent in seliiah gratification. 
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In the heretofore peaceful village of Leighford, 
such a proceeding had been unknown, but in how 
many places has it been oft;en done ; and alas that I , 
must add, in how many a town and village is this 
cruel system even now pursued ! 

Oh, husband, think of your unhappy wife in 
solitude, pining for the little comforts, and per- 
haps the necessities of life, which might be hers, 
but for your selfish cruelty in taking to the ale- 
house the money which, properly laid out, would 
bring comfort to your home, and health and happi- 
ness to your wife! Is this how you keep your 
solemn promise, made before God and man, to 
protect and cherish. her "till death do you part? " 

Oh, father, think of your tender little ones at 
home, and of whom you can see but little while your 
days are, as they ought to be, devoted to work. Will 
you spend your evenings among a set of heartless 
idlers, or wiU you devote them to the training of your 
children ? Bemember at how early an age they will 
leave home to get their own livelihood, and conse- 
quently how few years are given you to instil into 
them wise and affectionate counsels for their guidance 
in future life. Fathers, do you love your little ones ? 
I know you do ; then no longer leave them in order to 
seek the compaiiionship of the idle and worthless, 
but before your family is scattered on earth, so teach 
them, both by precept and example, that hereafter 
you may be a blessed and unbroken family in 
\eaven. 

On no one did the erection of tk^ "L^i^aSsyi.^ ksxas. 
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have a more depressing effect than on James Price's 
wife. She was devotedly attached to her late master 
and mistress, and her husband's determinatiou to act 
in defiance of their wishes, distressed her beyond 
measure. She remonstrated with him as long as she 
dared to do so, but he now would not listen to a word 
on the subject, and silenced her by angry threats if 
she referred to it. She wished — oh, how earnestly ! — 
that during the days of their courtship she had used 
her influence in trying to induce him to follow her 
own example, and to drink only water, instead of 
being angry with those who hinted that he might 
some day be tempted to exceed the moderate quantity 
of beer which he then took. 

<< Oh, Miss Evelyn," said she, one day, " I see now 
the truth of what master used to say about the safety 
of those who keep from such things. Oh, dear ! how 
happy James and I might have been then, for he 
would never have taken to sit drinking in that wicked 
butler's room, and all this dreadful evil would never 
have come about. But I shall not Kve to see much 
more of it, dear Miss Evelyn ; the constant dread in 
which I live is wearing me out fast. Look here. 
Miss Evelyn !" 

So saying, poor Ellen turned up her sleeve, and 
showed her wasted arm. Evelyn was shocked, 

"Poor Ellen!" said she; **how thin you are; 
you must want good nourishment. Do you not get 
enough ? Surely your husband is well off." 

Ellen shook her head. "He should be well off, 
miss, with what was left him, but it all goes to keep 
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up wickedness ; no blessing will ever come of that 
legacy. How I ijianked God when I heard of 
the money we had come into, and how I liow envy 
the poorest woman on earth whose hueband is sober 
and kind." 

"Is not James kind to you,, then?" asked Evelyn. 

** When he is sober he is kind," answered Ellen. 
'* But where' s the good of the kindness that turns to 
cruelty when he drinks till he doesn't know what he 
is about?" 

Many such complaints as these now met the ears of 
Mrs. Maitland and Evelyn in their visits among the 
cottages, and many a time were they distressed b^ 
yond measure at witnessing sorrow which they could 
not alleviate; for when a husband forgets his own 
self-respect, and ill-uses his wife, his helpless wife, 
who can console her ? 

Price was disappointed to find that the Leighford 
Arms was seldom honoured with the presence of Mr. 
Norfolk's son. He had reckoned upon having him 
and his brother as frequent visitors, but being unable 
either by persuasion or ridicule to induce Alfred to 
accompany him, George hardly ever went. 

** If you would lay aside your stupid notions," said 
he to his brother one day, " we might have many a 
jolly evening there, and no one remark upon it ; but 
it stands to reason that I cannot sit there and be the 
only gentleman among a set of clodhoppers. It is 
all the doing of Uncle Howard ; you have become a 
regular muff since your visit to him." 

Alfred was quite willing that the chaa.%<5k ^^^3Jii^ 
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be attributed to Mr. Howard's influence, rather 
than that the true cause should be suspected, which 
was his growing attachment to Evelyn, and his de- 
termination to do nothing which should lower him 
in her eyes. Not that he had the slightest hope that 
Bhe would ever return his affection, for her manner so 
unmistakably told she could not do so that he re- 
Bolyed not to give utterance to his feelings, lest the 
betrayal of them should banish him from her pre- 
sence. True, he saw her but seldom, but when with 
her he listened to every word she uttered, and almost 
unconsciously became to a great extent imbued with 
her sentiments. It was well for him also that his 
brother was frequently away for some weeks at a 
time, as it freed him from his evil influence. 

Deluded by his specious remarks, Mr. Maitland 
had at first thought better of George than of his 
brother, but a closer acquaintance with both made 
him give the preference to Alfred ; he even became 

• much interested in him, and endeavoured to keep 
alive in his mind the good impressions he had re- 
ceived from his excellent uncle. 

On more than one occasion he spoke openly to him 
of what he and his wife had suffered from the self- 
wiU of their son, and urged him, when they met 
again, to try to influence him for good. Mr. Mait- 
land also did his utmost to persuade the well-inten- 
tioned yet wavering young man to adopt the practice 
of total abstinence,- as a preservative against the 
snares to which he was exposed, both from the 

usages of society, and the influence of his brother: 
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but Alfred candidly owned he had not courage to face 
the ridicule with which he should be assailed were he 
to take so decisive a step. 

Amid the sad and discouraging events which now 
so often took place in the village, it was no small 
comfort to the Maitlands that they heard no more 
complaints of Edward, and that he continued to write 
to them from time to time in a cheerful and affec- 
tionate strain. At the end of six months he returned 
home for a week's holiday, an^ during his short visit 
appeared to be so subdued, so altogether improved, 
that once more the hearts of his parents and sister 
rejoiced on his account ; Mrs. Maitland even appear- 
ing to gain strength of body in proportion to the 
increased elasticity of her spirits. 

Soon after his return to town, however, his letters 
became less frrequent and less satisfactory, and at the 
end of three months they so far ceased that there 
was then a cessation of letters for many weeks, 
and Mr. Maitland wrote in alarm to Mr. Amott to 
inquire the reason of his son's silence. The answer 
was couched in guarded and rather formal language, 
the purport of which was that, beyond the hours when 
he was engaged in the office, Mr. Amott knew 
nothing of the proceedings of Mr. Edward Maitland. 

Indefinite yet harrowing fears arose in Mr. Mait- 
land's mind, and, resolved to know the worst, he 
hurried up to town, and sought an interview with his 
son. Edward could not, however, be induced to 
criminate himself, and represented that his apparent 
forgetfulness in not writing home aros.^ ^^-^ 

IF 2 
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pressure of necessary business, and rejected witli scorn 
and anger the insinuation that some of his haunts 
were scenes of which his parents would disapprove; 
He listened with a kind of sullen endurance to his 
father's advice, and, even more anxious than before, 
Mr. Maitland returned to Leighford, unable to prove 
anything against his son, yet fearing the worst. 

Yet the worst which his anxious fears dwelt upon 
did not equal the sad and disgraceful reality which 
reached his ears scarcely a fortnight after his return 
home. Through the pages of the newspaj)er the 
unhappy father learned that his son, in a moment of 
imgovemed rage, had struck Mr. Amott, had been 
committed for the assault, and was now in prison. 
The paper nearly dropped from Mr. Maitland's hand 
while reading the terrible news, but feeling the 
necessity of self-control in order that this disgraceful 
affair might be hidden from his wife, he merely 
turned away while he finished the account, and then 
left the room, taking the newspaper with him. 

Ho determined to go up to town that very day, and 
having made this determination he returned to his 
wife, and told her, in as unconcerned a manner as 
he could, that business called him to London for a 
day or two. Ever keenly alive to anxiety about her 
son, Mrs. Maitland at once concluded that this busi- 
ness referred to Edward, and when, trembling with 
agitation, she asked if such were not the case, her 
husband did not deceive her by denying it, but made 
light of it, sajdng that Edward's high spirit had got 
him into a scrape, and he must go an e what 
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could be done to help him out of it. He, however, 
privately told Evelyn the whole truth, and conjiu-ed 
her to conceal from her mother the paper in wliich 
Edward's name was so disgracefully mentioned. 
Mrs. Maitland's fears were quieted by her husband's 
manner, and subsequently still more so by Gibson's 
favourite assurance that ** Boys is boys, and will get 
into scrapes whether or no." 

Unfortunately, however, Mrs. Maitland, in looking 
for a book, discovered the hidden newspaper, and on 
ascertaining the date remembered she had not seen 
the newspaper on that day. She accordingly sat 
down to read it, and was not long before she dis- 
covered the dreadful paragraph. Her heart beat 
violently, and then seemed to stop, while a suffocating 
sensation came over her. At this moment Evelyn 
entered the room. "Dearest mother, what is the 
matter?" she exclaimed. 

Mrs. Maitland pointed to the newspaper, and tried 
to speak, but her voice failed her, and she fell back 
in one of the famting fits to which she was subject 
when agitated. Evelyn knew but too well tiie cause 
of her agifcaiior., and in great alarm rang for Gibson, 
and also sent a hasty summons to Mr. Lewis. Ho 
came at "•" '^ 

" I nbdd not ask the cause of this attack," said he, 
with an expressive glance at the newspaper which 
lay upon the table ; " I did hope this sad news could 
have been concealed from her. I dread inexpre§pibly 
the ultimate effect of any such shock w^oiKr^^ix^ 
Maitland's health — ^nay, even upon her lifo^«l«^ ^ -^ 
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** There, that will do, sir," said Mrs.^ Gibsop 
sharply; "Miss Evelyn's quite distressed enough, 
you needn't make her worse." 

** I did not -wish to add to her trouble," said Mr, 
Lewis kindly, ** nor to alarm her unnecessarily, but 
only to impress upon all around Mrs. Maitland the 
necessity of sparing her any alarm or shock, for 
where there is, as with her, disease of the heart, it 
might in such a case terminate fatally. Mrs. Mait- 
land is aware of this danger herself, for I have never 
hidden it from her. Deceit under such circumstances 
is cruelty — worse than cruelty — for who can estimate 
the fearful results of deluding with the hope of life 
the soul which may at any moment be called away ?" 

"You are right," said Evelyn; "would that all 
felt as you do." 

No more was said, until, in a few minutes, Mrs. 
Maitland began to revive ; a powerful restorative then 
quickly brought her to herself, and, starting up in great 
excitement, she declared she was quite well again, 
and must go instantly to see her boy — ^her beautiful 
Edward ; yes, though he was in prison, his mother 
would go to him ! She did not heed a word uttered 
by Mr. Lewis and Evelyn, and in this emergency the 
faithful but blimt housekeeper was the best manager. 

" There, now, keep quiet, do, you poor lamb ! " said 
she soothingly. "Law, my dear missus, you lay 
things to heart a deal too much. Master Edward has 
only been sowing his wild oats, and bless you, where's 
the young man who doesn't do that ? There, take 
Bome 5ai- volatile, and keep quiet, do, there's a dear ! " 
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Mrs. Maitland could not forbear smiling at this 
address, and Mr. Lewis, looking approvingly at Mrs. 
Gibson, asked Mrs. Maitland if it would make ber 
mind more easy to send a telegraphic message re- 
quest to know what Mr. Maitland bad done. She 
caught eagerly at the idea, and Gibson was sent to 
the station with the necessary directions, though with 
a very vague notion of the nature of a telegraphic 
despatch. 

She returned much sooner than they expected, and 
entered the room saying, "PU never take another 
message like fliat to be jeered at !" 

** How jeered at?" asked Mr. Lewis. 

**You shall hear, sir," she replied. "I told the 
young man what you said. *A11 right,' says he, 
and he turned his back to me and took hold of two 
sorts of handles and made a tapping. I thought it 
was one of them little organs, and that he was going 
to play a tune, so I says quite sharp, ' Do my busi- 
ness, please, sir, or however is my missus's message to 
get to London to-day?' *It's there now,' says he, 
grinning. Wasn't I cross, that's all ; so I says, * I 
wonder you ain't ashamed of yourself, grinning there, 
and trying to deceive a respectable woman, but FU 
never bring you any more messages !' " 

The amusement this little iacident caused Mrs. 
Maitland did her more good than all the preceding 
treatment ; and a message soon afterwards, to the 
effect that Mr. Maitland and his son were together 
at Mr. Amott's, completed her restoration. 

On arriving in town, Mr. M.aiti»3A "^^osiRy^^^se^ vJ^ 
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once to Mr. Amott's, and "begged Mm to explain all 
the circumstances of Edward's outrage. **In the 
first place, where is he?" he asked. 

"In prison — in default of paying the required 
fine," returned Mr. Amott, who though kind-hearted, 
was a very plain-spoken person; **and if you take 
my advice you will let him remain there, and eat the 
bitter fruits of his own doings. It is not that I owe 
him any grudge for his behaviour to me, but I am 
interested in the lad, and wish him well, and a little 
wholesome discipline now might tame him for life ; 
to say notlung of its keeping him perforce from his 
besetting sin, for he has too much good feeling to 
have struck me had he been sober." 

" Sober?" faltered Mr. Maitland. 

** I see that only half the story got into the paper, 
and so much the better," said Mr. Arnott. 

He then proceeded to teU Mr. Maitland all the 
particulars ; how that Edward had long been going 
on in a way he disapproved, and how one day, when 
he had rather sharply foimd fault with him for some 
gross neglect of duty, the event proved that he was 
intoxicated, and therefore unable to brook contra- 
diction without its giving rise to the feelings of 
anger and vengeance, which induced him to turn at 
once and strike the reprover. 

" I repeat," said Mr. Amott, " that it was from no 

feeling of revenge that I suffered the law to take its 

course, but from a real desire to confer upon him a 

lesson for life ; and, as I said before, I advise you to 

leave him where he is." 
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"I would, most assuredly, were it not for liis dear 
mother," returned Mr. Maitland; " but, in lier delicate 
state of health, I dare not subject her to such a heart- 
rending sorrow as that of leaving an only son in 
prison ; she would never rest night or day." 

**No, nor when he is out of it, unless I greatly 
mistake," said the blunt Mr. Axnott. **Take my 
advice — don't pay the fine for him ; the law will be 
his best friend in this case, for it will give him time 
to reflect on his follies and sins, it wiU keep him from 
drink, and it will keep him from bad companions. 
He went on all right till young Norfolk from your 
village found him out, and he has gone wrong ever 
since." 

Mr. Maitland could not reply ; he remained silent, 
and overwhelmed with grief. At last he spoke again : 

" For my wife's sake I must do what otherwise my 
conscience would not allow ; I must liberate her boy. 
Come, Axnott, let us go at once." 

In less than an hour Edward Maitland was again 
an inmate of Mr. Amott's house, and, penitent and 
subdued, was entreating the forgiveness of his father 
and his friend, and vehemently giving utterance to 
promises of amendment. 

Mr. Amott, however, candidly owned that he felt 
the charge of him too great a responsibiliiy, and 
begged his father to take him home for a time, 
promising to receive him again if he wished it. 
Accordingly in a few days Mr. Maitland and his son 
arrived at Leighford- House, where the fond mother 
welcomed Edward with open arms* 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 

In stating that Edward was received at home with 
still existing affection, we do not mean his faults were 
passed over in silence. On the contrary, frequent 
allusion was made to the past ; and though no words 
of harsh reproach were uttered, yet his parents did 
not conceal from him what anguish they had endured 
in watching his reckless course, nor did they fail to 
exhort him to begin afresh from this time. 

His penitence was deep and sincere for a while ; 
he treated his father with respectful affection, and 
devoted himself with loving assiduity to his mother 
and sister. He once more declared his intention of 
abstaining from every intoxicating drink, and would 
not break through this rule even when ridiculed by 
George Norfolk. Happily, however, for the waver- 
ing Edward's newly-formed resolutions, he saw 
George Norfolk but seldom now, as the latter spent 
much of his time in town, and sometimes absented 
himself from home for two or three weeks at a time, 
without even letting his father and brother know 
where he was. 

Mr. Norfolk felt his conduct deeply, but had not 
courage to remonstrate. The visible improvement in 
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his younger son, however, was a cause of rejoicing to 
him, though he felt at the same time a pang of self- 
reproach in the reflection that any alteration for the 
better in him was not owing to his own watchfulness 
and instructions, but to those of his excellent brother- 
in-law, Mr. Howard. Of the invisible yet powerful 
influence of the quiet and gentle Evelyn Mr. Norfolk 
knew nothing. 

Eeeling his own weakness, Edward rejoiced that 
he was so seldom exposed to the temptation of being 
thrown into the society of George ; but he and Alfred 
were frequently together, nor did Mr. and Mrs. Mait- 
land discourage the intimacy. 

One day Edward and Alfred were sauntering along 
the road which led to the town of Illingford, when 
the former said — 

" Have you noticed how busy this road seems this 
afternoon?" 

"Yes," replied Alfred, '* and all the carriages and 
equestrians are going the same way. Something 
must be going on at Illingford — a fair, perhaps." 

** Those I have known by sight are not fair-going 
people," said Edward. **I saw Mrs. Walker's 
carriage, and that prim Miss Clarke and her niece 
drove past in her brougham." 

** At all events, it is not likely to be anything that 
would interest you ^d me," returned Alfred. '*It 
is an extraordinary thing to me," he continued, " how 
my father can allow George to go on as he does ; 
going and coming just as he chooses, and never giving 
an account of his proceedings. It is aa ^^ILt^t. xis.^ 
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though, to have bo little of his companionship, for he 
would do neither of us any good." 

Just at this moment a horseman drew near them, 
going towards Illingford. As he was passing, his 
horse made a false step, and caused the rider to drop 
his whip. Edward Maitland darted forward, picked 
it up, and gave it to the owner, who thanked him 
with a frank courtesy of manner which was peculiarly 
winning. When he had passed on, Edward remarked 
to his companion what a pleasing person the stranger 
was, adding, 

" There was something' a little peculiar in his pro- 
nunciation ; perhaps he is Irish." 

**What?" replied Alfred, "do you not know the 
difference between Irish and Scotch? The accent 
was very slight, but it was certainly Scotch. My 
favourite schoolfellow came from Edinburgh, and I 
have been in love with Scotland ever since." 

They walked on, talking thus, till a turn in the 
road brought them again in sight of the stranger, 
who was, however, some way in advance of them. 

" There goes our friend," said Edward. **I wish 
we could overtake him, and make an excuse to speak ; 
I declare I would ask him to solve the mystery of his 
biith. I cannot believe a cold, calculating Scotch- 
man could speak with such warmth, and look so full 
of energy." 

" They have as much warmth of heart as the Irish," 
returned Alfred, "but they have too much sense to 
make such outside show of it. They love you none 
the less for not calling you '^ewel' and * honey' 
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every other word. That is not a nice animal he is 
on; how it shied at that heap of ston6s. Look!" 
he continued eagerly ; '* the creature has bolted ! ' 
, As he spoke, the horse plunged forward, an over- 
hanging bough struck the rider, and he fell to the 
ground; the horse, feeling itself free, then turned 
and set ofP at a gallop towards the young men, who, 
rushing into the road with outspread arms, caused it 
to stop, when Alfred darted forward and seized the 
trailing bridle ; they then hastened to the assistance 
of the stranger, who was lying in a state of uncon- 
sciousness. Having raised his head, and loosened 
his cravat, he soon, to their great relief, showed signs 
of life. 

** He is alive ! " cried Alfred. " Moimt the horse, 
Edward, go quickly to the first house you see, beg 
for a little drop of brandy, and come back as fast as 
possible." 

Edward sprang on the horse, and was moving off, 
when Alfred said, 

" Stop ! he is trying to say something." 

** What is it ?" he asked, bending low to catch the 
words. 

By this time the stranger, with a great effort, tried 
to raise himself, and said faintly, 

"Water." 

" Bring some water in a bottle !" cried Alfred, who, 
though generally quiet, was very active in any emer- 
gency. ** Quick, Edward, quick!" 

He was scarcely gone ten minutes, yet, when he 
returned, the stranger was sitting ajl^^ ^sA*^^^s«S^- 
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like paleness of his face had disappeared. He drank 
eagerly some of the water, sprinked the remainder 
over his forehead, then smiled and said, 

" Richard's himself again ! " 

** Not quite, I fear," said Edward. 

He made no immediate answer, but fixed his eyes 
with a sort of dreamy earnestness on Edward. 

" Did 1 hear right ? " he said. * * When I was only 
half conscious did not your friend call you Edward ?" 

"That is my name," he replied; "Edward Mait- 
land. My home is little more than a mile from here; 
I Nvish I could persuade you to come back with me 
and remain there to-day. I can promise you a 
welcome from my father and mother, and you are not 
fit to proceed on your journey." 

The stranger thanked him in a courteous maimer 
aB before, but said he was quite able to go on, and 
must positively do so. He then raised himself, but, 
on attempting to walk, a sudden giddiness seized him. 

" Give me your arm, Edward," he said. 

Edward sprang to his side, and in a minute or two 
the dizziness was gone. 

"AU right!" said the stranger with a winning 
smile. "I suppose I ought to have called you Mr. 
Maitland, but I love the name of Edward ; at least I 
used to love it," he added with a sigh. 

"Have you an engagement, that you say you 
positively must go on?" asked Alfred. 

"Yes," he replied; "a pressing engagement at 
Hlingford, and one which cannot be delayed." 
^'Tben in case that giddme^^ ^kouLd return," said 
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Edward, **we shall not allow you to mount this 
shying brute. I shall leave you in my friend's 
charge, take the horse to our stable, and bring our 
little open carriage for your use." 

**You are very kind," said the stranger, with 
some hesitation. Then looking earnestly at the two 
youths, he added, " I will accept your most kind offer 
on one condition — ^that you will both accompany me 
where I am going." 

The young men looked at each other in an amazed 
and doubtful manner. 

* You must waste no time in indecision," said he, 
with the prompt energy of manner which had made 
Edward fancy him an Irishman. " It is now four 
o'clock, and at half-past I ought to be at my desti- 
nation." 

"We will go," said Edward, **and on our way 
you shall settle our doubts. Not in my absence, 
mind," he added laughingly to Alfred. 

Arrived at Leighford House, he explained to his 
parents how the case stood, and, though much 
amused at their son's eagei'ness, and the admiration 
with which he spoke of the mysterious stranger, yet 
they allowed him to take the carriage; and as 
quickly as possible Edward returned to the spot 
where his friends were anxiously expecting him. 
Having taken their seats, Edward, with boyish im- 
patience, began — 

** Are yoTj— excuse my curiosity — are you English 
or Irish ? My friend heire says you are Scotch, but 
I know better." 
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"May I ask on what grounds you suppose me to 
be either Irish or Scotch?" he asked. 

** A little something in your pronunciation shows 
you are not altogether English," replied Edward ; 
" and yet with your quick eye and animated maimer, 
you cannot be one of those rigid old Scotch fellows." 

The stranger raised his hand in playful command. 
** Not a word against Scotland and its inhabitants," 
said he. "If it amuses you to speculate on the land 
of my birth, you may do so. And now I will teU you 
where I am going ; you seem to have extraordinary 
confidence in me, and very willing to follow where I 
lead." 

" It is easy to see there is no danger in our doing 
60," said Alfred. "Still my curiosity is rather 
roused." 

" There is no great mystery in my proceedings," 
said he. "Did you not notice that, when just re- 
covering from my fall, I intimated that I rejected 
brandy, and wished you to bring some water?" 

"Yes," said Alfred. 

" Well, to make a long story short, circimistances 
connected with my earlier life long ago determined 
me never again to drink beer, wine, or spirits, and 
moreover determined me to induce, as much as 
possible, all who came under my influence to adopt 
the same rule. As this resolution is now widely 
known among my acquaintance, I am not unfre- 
quently called upon to advocate in public the cause 
of temperance, and that was the errand that was taking 
me to lUingford when my horse played me felse> 
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as there is to be a meeting of the Temperance Society 
there to-day." 

"A public meeting?" said Edward. **I have 
heard Mr. Amott speak of that sort of thing. Do 
they not pass votes, have deputations from parent 
societies, and read reports and resolutions? Dull 
work, isn't it?" 

"Do you ^Tish to be released from your promise?" 
asked his new friend, with another winning smile, 
and an arch glance of his bright dark eyes. 

" No," replied the impetuous Edward ; " you are a 
regular brick, and we'll go with you, — won't we 
Alfred?" 

Alfred warmly assented, and in a few minutes 
they reached Illingford. Having put up the horse 
and carriage, they proceeded to the Town Hall. The 
delay on the road had made them late ; business had 
begun, and the room was nearly full. 

The stranger went at once on the platform, and 
the evident delight with which his arrival was hailed 
proved that he was well known. Even Sir Erskine 
Morley, who occupied the chair, held out his hand 
to the new comer with a look of immistakable 
pleasure. Edward and young Norfolk were too 
much taken up with the novelty of their position to 
attend much to what was going on ; but when, amid 
breathless silence, their new acquaintance rose and 
began to speak, their attention was riveted at once, 
and enchained by his persuasive eloquence. Once 
only did Edward break the spell of silence; it 
was to whisper to his componioiL tioa \lCkSss3.^C!Js. ^^^vi^^ 
Q 
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was in Alfred's own heart : "Oh that Evelyn were 
here!" 

The speaker drew a vivid picture of the garden of 
Eden as it stood in its solitary beauty ere the foot of 
man pressed its soil ; then of the formation of man " in 
the image " of his Maker ; then of that wonderful, 
that almost awful moment when into his nostrils was 
breathed "the breath of life, and man became a 
living soul." He next spoke of the human soul — ^its 
aspirations, its almost boimdless capacities, its con- 
sciousness of immortality ; and when the rapt atten- 
tion of his listeners had followed him in his upward 
flight, the speaker suddenly brought them down to 
earth again, for now he pictured that soul debased, 
the spark of reason quenched, its loffcy aspirations 
crushed — brought down to the level of the brute. 
Yet no! he wronged the animal creation hy this 
assertion ; never did they, by their own effort, destroy 
the instinct implanted in them ; but man, the temple 
of the Holy Ghost, he it was who voluntarily dimmed 
the purity of the " breath of life," which was his 
birthright, and caused to grovel on earth the spirit 
which might soar to heaven. 

Much more he said in this strain, while the grace- 
ful energy of his action, and the varying expression 
of his intellectual countenance, lent an indescribable 
charm to the speech which, even without these 
additional attractions, must have won its way to the 
hearts of all. Long and loud was the applause which 
^eeted him as he returned to his seat, but there was 
no look of exultation at tiaia tr&ut^ to his eloquence. 
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He seemed weary, like one whose spirit has been 
overwrought, and there was an expression of sadness 
in his countenance which raised Edward's utmost 
surprise. 

Other speakers followed. Happy homes were 
brought before the audience — ^homes of order, so- 
briety, and love — ^homes where God was honoured ; 
homes of disorder, drunkenness, and cruelty — ^homes 
where God was dishonoured, and His holy name 
blasphemed. And then the agent of this sin and 
misery was spoken of, intoxicating liquors — ^by what- 
ever redeeming terms men chose to call them : should 
we, as Christians, encourage the use of that which 
was capable of such fearftd abuse ? True, we may 
stand forth in conscious innocence, and say that never 
has the sin of drunkenness darkened our soul ; but 
when by the use of this means of temptation danger 
for ever stands in our path, who shall say securely 
*•* hitherto shalt thou come, but no further "? 

The meeting over, their unknown friend cut short 
the congratulatory speeches wh;h which Sir Erskine 
Morley and others assailed him, and hastened to join 
Edward Maitland and young Norfolk. Together 
they walked down to the hotel where the carriage 
had been put up, and they then drove to Leighford. 

**You have kindly assured me of a fi^'endly re- 
ception from your parents," said the unknown to 
Edward, " but under what name shall you introduce 
me?" 

"Upon my word, I don't know," said Edward; 
" I wish I did." 
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" Suppose you ask ?" suggested Alfred, drily. 

*' My name is Hamilton," said the stranger. 

** Holloa, that's Scotch ! " exclaimed Edward, 
looking so dismayed that both his listeners laughed 
heartily. 

Another argument then followed between Edward 
and young Norfolk upon the relative merits of the 
Scotch and Irish ; and Mr. Hamilton, by apparently 
siding with each, still further mystified them as to 
his birth and parentage. 

It is needless to say that Mr. and Mrs. Maitland 
were charmed with their new acquaintance, and 
strongly urged him to remain with them till the next 
day. In fact, Mr. Maitland in his kind and fatherly 
manner almost insisted on his doing so, saying that 
after his fall, and the subsequent excitement of 
speaking in public, rest and quiet were absolutely 
necessary. Not unwillingly, Mr. Hamilton yielded, 
for the newly-formed regard was mutual, especially 
when he found his views and those of Mr. and Mrs. 
Maitland, on the subject of total abstinence, were 
congenial. 

** How is it you did not mention this to me when 
we spoke on the subject in the carriage ? '' he asked 
of Edward. 

Edward coloured ; and seeing his hesitation Evelyn 
kindly placed her hand in his, and answered for him. 

** Edward did not always think as we do, and 
therefore, perhaps, felt some difficulty in speaking on 
the subject." 
Before their guest left tliem tha next day, Mr. and 
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Mrs. Maitland pressed him to repeat his visit as soon 
as lie could, and also entreated him to make their 
house his head-quarters whenever business called him 
into the neighbourhood. He promised at once to do 
so, frankly owning the pleasure it would give him ; 
in fact, he said he hoped he might be able to pay 
them another visit soon, as in about a fortnight he 
was going to spend a few days with Sir Erskine 
Morley. 

After Mr. Hamilton's departure, his appearance, 
manners, and slight (though pleasing) peculiarity of 
pronunciation were discussed with amusing eagerness. 

"His accent is certainly Scotch," said Mr. Mait- 
land, " and his cheek-bones are rather high." 

"Yet," said Mrs. Maitland, " how could a Scotch- 
man have such black hair and dark eyes ? " 

"Wherever he comes from," rejoined Edward, 
" he is a delightful fellow, and I only wish you had 
heard him speak at that meeting." 

Mr. and Mrs. Maitland were not a little pleased to 
see how their son appreciated Mr. Hamilton, knowing 
how comparatively easy it was to influence him 
through his affections, and earnestly hoping that 
Mr. Hamilton's friendship might be blessed to 
Edward's future welfare, and to the confirmation of 
his good resolutions. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

LEONAEDO. 

The promised fortnight passed by — a month passed 
by, but no tidings were heard of the stranger friend. 
Mr. and Mrs. Maitland ftdly shared their son's 
anxiety, and a note received from him at the end of 
six weeks was welcomed with joy. He wrote as 
follows : — 

** CraneboTime Hall, June 28th, 18—. 
*' Dear Sir,— I fear I have appeared ungrateful for your kind- 
ness to me as an utter stranger. I can only plead so great a 
stress of business as not to have been able until now to fix a time 
for my anticipated visit to you. I beg to state, however, that on 
Friday next I leave Sir Erskine Morley, and shall then be most 
happy to avail myself of your invitation, if convenient to you to 
receive me. 
" With kind regards to Mrs. Maitland and your family, 
" Believe me to be, 

" Yours very truly, 
"Lbonaedo Dudley Hamilton." 

The signature of this letter gave rise to fresh 
speculations, and to more playful raillery towards 
Edward, who, though he could not deny that 
"Dudley Hamilton" savoured of the norfli, yet 
triumphantly asked if "Leonardo" were a Scotch 
name. Alfred Norfolk "was little less pleased than 
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the Maitlands in the prospect of seeing him again ; 
and thinking it good for Alfred to associate with him, 
Mr. Maitland begged he would frequently come to 
the house during his stay. 

Before many days had passed Edward had solved 
the mystery of Mr. Hamilton's birth and parentage, 
and had ascertained that his father was a native of 
Edinburgh, but being of a delicate constitution, he 
was advised, when a young man, to travel on the 
Continent. Finding that the climate of Italy suited 
him, he settled at Naples, where he married an 
Italian lady of great beauty. Leonardo was their 
only child, and she died within two years of his 
birth. Mr. Hamilton, in the first outbreak of grief, 
felt that he could not remain any longer in Italy ; 
but when calmer moments came, he remembered the 
delicacy of his own health, and, for the sake of his 
son, decided to remain at Naples. Here the child- 
hood and first years of Leonardo's youth were passed, 
until he was fifteen years of age, when his father 
died, leaving his son to the care and guardianship of 
his sister and her husband, Mr. and Mrs. Dudley, 
who resided at Inverness. 

An English mei*chant, just about to leave Italy, 
undertook to convey Leonardo to England ; nor did 
he forsake his charge until he had gone with him as 
far as Inverness, and placed him under the care of 
his uncle and aunt. 

"What a different life now opened before the young 
Italian, for such in point of fact he was, both by 
birth and education — such educatLou^ «»t \aas^^ ^^ N^^sb 
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could pick up among the ignorant instructors of 
Naples. In natural disposition lie resembled his 
mother, being of a dreamy, yet ardent turn of mind, 
which inclinations were fostered by the secluded life he 
had led. His delight, as long as he could remember, 
had been to wander in the beautiful environs of 
Naples, and to dream away the days among flowers 
and fountains, amid undeflned visions of yet higher 
happiness; or sometimes joining the group which 
surrounded a wandering minstrel, or reciter of some 
of the impassioned Italian poetry. On such occa- 
sions his ardent spirit burned, and a higher nature 
within him yearned for something — ^he knew not 
what ; but no one was at hand in these moments to 
kindle the spark of enthusiasm into the energy of 
action; and thus, amid aimless aspirations and 
visionary dreams, were spent the first fifteen years of 
Leonardo's life. 

Passing over his passionate grief at the loss of his 
father, we will now continue his history from his 
arrival at Mr. Dudley's. 

The thing that struck him most forcibly in Scot- 
land was the reality of everything around him ; here 
was no dreaming — all was life and energy. A thing 
was wanted, and it was done ; a duty presented itself 
and it was performed. Leonardo, in spite of his 
defective training, saw the moral beauty of this life ; 
yet to a certain extent it jarred upon his highly^ 
wrought feelings, for it was the awakening jfrom a 
dream, and the uprooting of all his preconceived 
Jdeaa of existence. 
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Mr. Dudley quickly saw that this was the case, 
and all the firmness and strength of his character was 
thenceforward devoted to the effort of kindling into life 
and reality the latent energies of his orphan nephew. 
Tenderly, patiently, yet with unflinching firmness, 
did he apply himself to so delicate and difficult a 
task ; but it was a service of love as well as duty, 
and his labours were blessed beyond hia hopes. It 
was not only against listless habits and misdirected 
energies that Lecnardo had to contend ; his passions 
were strong, and at times, when offended, his temper 
was almost vindictive in its violence. It was not 
towards his imcle or aimt this was shown, but among 
his companions at the academy, whither Mr. Dudley 
sent him as soon as he found how his education had 
been neglected. Strongly, yet with tenderness, did 
Mr. and Mrs. Dudley place before him the sin of this 
unbridled temper in the sight of Gk)d, and its weak- 
ness in the sight of man. It was for the sake of tho 
love he bore his uncle and aunt that he first made an 
effort to subdue the risings of his temper ; but before 
long their holy precepts were blessed to his soul, and 
from a sense of its exceeding sinfulness in the sight 
of God, he ceased to yield to the sensations of passion 
and revenge, which nevertheless, like every rising of 
natural corruption, continued to make themselves felt 
at times, and required aU the watchfulness of the 
heart, and aU the firmness of the mind, to keep imder 
control. 

Leonardo had never known his mother, and qmcklj 
gave to Mrs. Dudley those warm. qJSi^^<^'&& ^si^x^;^ 
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would otherwise have twined themselves aromid his 
beautiful mother, while she and her husband, on their 
parts, scarcely loved him less than their own and only 
child. This child, a boy named Edward, was but 
seven years old when Leonardo arrived in Scotland, 
and a strong attachment was immediately formed 
between them. little Edward looked up to his 
handsome cousin as to a superior being, while 
Leonardo treated him with invariable tenderness. 

As Leonardo grew to manhood, the advantages of 
the training he had received in his later youth be- 
came more and more apparent. The beautiful 
thoughts, the fervent imaginations, which in Italy 
kept him spellbound in a dreamy world of unreality, 
were now, by the influence of superior and cultivated 
intellects, trained into order, their too luxurious 
growth checked, and all that was really good and 
noble called out and encouraged. Li short, he became 
an ornament to the society in which he moved, and 
W£is the joy and pride of Mi-, and Mrs. Dudley- — his 
parents, as he affectionately called them. A happier 
household than they were at this time can scarcely 
be imagined ; but sorrow was at hand, and after a 
short and sudden illness, Mr. Dudley was taken from 
them. 

When he felt that death was approaching, he be- 
sought his nephew ever to act as the son and pro- 
tector of his aunt, and to watch over his yoimg cousin 
with fatherly care, with both of which requests 
Leonardo promised to comply, though with an inward 
mlsgiYing "ivith reference to Edward, whose naturally 
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high spirit had become very impatient of control 
vithin the last year or two. The event proved that his 
fears were not groundless, for when his father had 
been dead for some few months, Edward, feeling that 
the restraint of his presence was removed, began to 
assert his independence (though only seventeen years 
of age), and to form acquaintances such as his 
mother and cousin highly disapproved. Happily, 
he still retained his affection for Leonardo, and would 
sometimes, in order to please him, forego some for- 
bidden gratification; yet at other times he would 
openly rebel against his authority and that of his 
mother, and pursue his own wilful course. Yet, in 
spite of his waywardness, there was something so 
winning and frank in his disposition, that it was im- 
possible not to love him, and the hearts of both 
Leonardo and his adopted mother were often filled 
with sorrow on account of this loved yet erring one. 

Well did Leonardo now repay all the kindness he 
had received from Mr. and Mrs. Dudley, devoting 
himself to his widowed aunt like the tenderest of 
sons, and endeavouring by every means in his power 
to reclaim his young cousin. Concerning this part 
of his life more will appear hereafter, therefore it 
will suffice now to say that Edward became more 
reckless as time went on, fell into still greater temp- 
tations, and at last one night, returning in a state of 
inebriation from a gay assembly of young com- 
panions, he missed the path which went by the side 
of a river, at that time swollen by heavy rains, fell 
in, and was drowned. His heart-brokan ma'^^st ^^^ 
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a few months afterwards, and Leonardo was thus a 
second thne made an orphan, and left alone upon 
earth. The awftd death of his fondly-loved young 
cousin weighed him down for a time with inconsolable 
anguish, but faith and submission ultimately calmed 
his spirit, and instead of indulging the natural indi- 
nation which would have led him to yield to a paissive 
sorrow, he called to his aid the sterner lessons of real 
and active life instilled by his departed nnde, and 
endeavoured in active duties to lose the sense of un- 
availing regret which haunted him. 

Both from his father and uncle he inherited a good 
fortune, and now, owing to his cousin's death, he came 
into possession of a handsome house in Inverness, 
and also of a profitable farm in the neighbourhood. 
He could not, however, bring himself to remain on 
the spot now so desolate to him, and spent his time 
in going from plaoe to place, wherever duly seemed 
to call him. He was so beloved wherever he went— 
in fact, sought after — ^that his only difficulty was so 
to arrange as to appear sufficiently grateful to his 
numerous friends. 

By none was he more appreciated than by the 
Maitlands ; and for their own sakes, yet still more for 
that of their son, they pressed him to remain as long 
as he possibly could, for Edward's warm and affec- 
tionate nature was strongly attracted towards the 
interesting stranger, and none the less so on account 
of the evident interest he felt in him from association 
with the memory of his ill-fated cousin. He had 
not a& yet related his melaacholy story, but had 
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merely said lie once had a cousin named Edward, 
whose warm and frank disposition resembled his. 

All who associated with Leonardo Hamilton felt 
the influence of his sterling qualities and winning 
manner; and nothing could be more calculated to 
confirm Edward's good resolutions than the com- 
panionship of this gifted and attractive person. 
Seeing the ascendancy he so quickly obtained oyer 
Edward's volatile mind, Mr. Maitland was most 
anxious that his influence should be permanent ; and 
with a view to this, he one day told him of the 
trouble and anxiety his son had given, though now 
he trusted he was really reformed. From that 
moment Leonardo felt that he took Edward Maitland 
to his heart, to watch over and protect him from evil, 
even as he had endeavoured to do to his own poor 
Edward. He expressed this determination to Mr. 
Maitland, who, thankful and happy, believed he saw 
in this promise the fulfilment of all his hopes. At 
last a summons from town hastened his departure, 
but not before Mr. Maitland had extorted from him 
a promise that he would soon repeat his visit. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

EVIL COMPANIOKSHIP. 

TJndee the evil influence of Hichaxds, James Price 
went on from bad to worse. He not only pressed 
others to drink, in order that the money might go 
into his own pocket, but he himself was now seldom 
sober for two nights following. 

Ellen's child had had the measles ; and what with 
her fears on its accoimt, and her anxiety about her 
husband, her health failed rapidly, and it was evident 
to all but James himself that his habits were gradually 
destroying her. Mr. Raymond visited her frequently, 
as did Mrs. Maitland and Evelyn. She said the same 
to all of them — that she felt she was dying, but that 
her troubles had brought her to her Saviour, and she 
was willing to die, except for the sake of her child— 
her little Jim. 

** Oh, who will watch over him when I am gone," 
she exclaimed one day, " and teach him, as I should 
have tried to do, never to touch that dreadful drink, 
which ^as ruined his fathr and killed his mother! " 

When at last Price was awakened to the fact that 
his wife was near her end, he was extremely dis- 
treBBodf and even listened "^atLently to her entreaties 
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that he would give up the pubh'c-house, never again 
touch beer or spirits, nor allow their child to do so. 
He promised the latter readily. 

** That he sha'n't," said he ; " and I wish / never 
had done so; but it*s too late now — I can't help 
myself." 

** But Gk)d will help you," said Ellen. 

*'No, He won't," replied her husband, ^vith the 
hardness of despair. **He won't now Richards has 
got hold of me." 

It was thus he always answered when she spok€ 
on the subject, and feeling too ill to contend the 
point, she soon ceased to allude to it. At last one 
evening, when voices below were loud, and mingled 
with senseless laughter, Price was hastily called up- 
stairs. Terror-stricken, he hunied up, but only in 
time to hear his wife's last gasp. The sad tidings 
were soon known, and the house emptied of its 
revellers, for how can the sinful pleasures of earth 
stand before the stern realities of death ? 

So poor Ellen diod. No coroner's inquest was 
held, — James Price was not branded as a murderer 
among his feUow-men ; but when we look back upon 
his wife in her days of hope and happiness, and see 
her slowly droop and fade away from the time that 
her husband yielded to the influence of Richards, and 
fell into the temptation of drinking, how can we say 
otherwise than that she was murdered ? Would that 
poor Ellen were the only victim to this destroying 
vice ! but how many a grave might yield up its dead, 
to look reproachfully on the murderer ^la^a \6. ^^Si». 
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living in (so called) pleasure on fhe earthi and unre- 
buked by his associates ! 

For some months after the death of his wife, Price 
gave way to occasional bursts of grief and remorse, 
but no real penitence was mingled with it, and his 
companions soon persuaded him to drink more than 
before, and thus to drown his sad thoughts. 

Mrs. Maitland induced him to allow his child to be 
placed under th^ charge of a respectable woman in 
Eeading ; and as she promised to pay for its support, 
and also to visit it sometimes, he was fortunately 
contented, and made no effort to have it with himself. 

George Norfolk, after a Igng absence, now returned 
home, and professing great pleasure at again seeing 
his brother and Edward Maitland, frequently sought 
the society of the latter. Edward, too easily deceived, 
thought him much improved, for several times when 
he dined at Grassgrove Manor, George did not tempt 
him to break through his rule of abstinence, and even 
occasionally said he thought it would be well if it 
were more widely adopted. But when, encouraged 
by this, Alff ed ventured to hint that he thought of 
following Mr. Maitland's advice and doing the same, 
George with scorn and iQ-suppressed anger asked how 
he could for a moment imagine that a slight, delicate 
person like himself could exist on " slops." Alfred 
instantly shrank from the subject, though vexed and 
angry at his own weakness in allowing his unworthy 
brother to gain such on ascendancy over him. 

George's return was viewed by Edward's family as 
the greatest misfortuno that could have befsjlen 
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fchem, for they now understood his character, and 
felt sure he would leave no means untried to draw 
Edward into his toils ; nor did he. Knowing him to 
be very amenable to flattery, he began by commend- 
ing his strength of mind in resisting temptation, and 
contrived to warn him against breaking his promise, 
in terms which he knew would rouse Edward's self- 
sufficiency, for he knew enough of human nature to 
feel sure that no method was so likely to make him 
cease to be watchful. He frequently spoke of the 
outrage Edward had committed at Mr. Amott's, and 
in this case he attempted no disguise, for he openly 
spoke of it as a good joke and a ** spree," commend- 
ing his spirit. All his conversation was interlarded 
with anecdotes of himself and his London companions, 
sometimes with much wit, and always in so amusing 
a strain that Edward began to think that after all 
Alfred, though well-intentioned, was but a dull com- 
panion compared to his brother. 

Evelyn often entreated her brother to remember 
the mischief into which George had formerly led him ; 
but dissatisfied with himself, yet wanting courage to 
resist the companion he nevertheless distrusted, he 
turned a deaf ear to all she said, or answered with 
impatience. 

" If you cannot be happy* without having George 
Norfolk as a companion," said Mr. Maitland to his 
son one day, "I wish you would oftener bring him 
to the house, for it would be far more satisfactory to 
me to witness your intercourse, than to know nothing 
of your proceedings." 

H 
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"It is not very likely," replied Edward, "that I 
fihall often bring my Mend where he is so evidently 
disliked ; nor can you, sir, expect that at my age I 
am going to be watched as when a child." 

This was one of the many undutifiil speeches which 
Edward now often uttered, and the hearts of his 
parents and sister sank within them. 

George Norfolk, as before stated, was very angry 
at not being able to induce his brother to go with 
him sometimes and have a cigar, together with some 
brandy-and- water and a game of biUiards, at the 
Leighford Arms ; and finding him still firm on this 
point, he determined to coax or bully Edward into 
going. He conmienced cautiously by saying one even- 
inf^ a* they p^^viod ''le rin, "I vonc'o* how poor Price 
is after losing his wife. Lk.x, ur> go in and see him." 

" I really cannot do that," returned Edward ; " my 
father made me promise never to enter the house." 

" Not to drink and smoke he meant," said George. 
" You surely are not so childish as to suppose you 
must take his words so literally that you cannot even 
speak a kind word to an old servant ?" 

Eather than endure his contemfjt, Edward gave 
way, and both entered the house. They found Price 
quite sober, and in his own little parlour. George 
then, with apparent good feeling, condoled with him 
on his loss, and after a little conversation they left. 

It so happened, however, that Mrs. Gibson was 

going down the village, and saw them enter the 

Leighford Arms. In great distress she returned 

home, and hastening into the drawing-room, said, 
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" I beg your pardon, sir, for coming in so bold, 
but that there George will never do Master Edward 
no good, and I wish he'd keep in London among 
fellows as bad as himself. He's been and gone and 
took Master Edward into the public-house with him 
this very evening. I see'd them with my own eyes." 

Mrs. Maitland's work dropped from her trembling 
hands, and Mr. Maitland started up, exclaiming, 

" You must be mistaken !'' 

" Well, sir,'' said she, looking rather offended, ** I 
think I ought to know Master Edward by sight pretty 
well, seeing as how I was the first to cut his hair ! 
bless him — and took out his first tooth that got loose." 

"But he is altered since then," said Evelyn, trying 
to pass it off with a smile. "After all, it may be a 
mistake ; and see how frightened dear mamma looks." 

" Bless me, I forgot all about missus !" exclaimed 
Gibson in perplexity. " I thought I ought to come 
and tell, and yet she shouldn't be agitated. Law, 
how queer one's duties do come sometimes — all cross- 
ways like ; and we don't know which to do, and which 
to let alone." 

"You have done quite right," said her master. 
" I will speak to Edward about it." 

Edward soon returned, and when taxed by his 
father with having entered the public-house, he with 
such evident sincerity stated how it happened, that 
his parents fully believed him, though at the same 
time forbidding him ever again to enter the door under 
any pretext. Evelyn alone had penetration suffi- 
cient to see that in thus deluding him with the idea^ 
H 2 
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of doing an act of kindness, GFeorge was trying to 
lead him still further astray. She followed him to 
his room that evening, and telling him that such was 
her conviction, warned him with tender faithfulness 
of his danger. He listened with the impatience 
which now so often characterised his manner, and 
cut short her remarks by saying she judged too 
hardly of George, and that girls knew nothing of the 
ways of the world. 

We need not trace his downward progress day by 
day; suffice it to say that the designing young 
Norfolk obtained at last such power over him that 
he no longer when at Grassgrove Manor refused to 
take either beer, wine, or spirits; and though for a 
time this was concealed ^m Mr. Maitland, yet at 
last he one night returned home in such a condition 
that the true state of the case was revealed but too 
plainly. His mother, happily, did not know of it 
that night, but her husband broke it to her gently 
the next morning, and together they spoke to him, 
hoping to find he would be penitent as before. 

Instead of being so, hovrever, he openly told them 
he did not intend to be in leading-strings any longer, 
and should no^ iu all respects do as he chose ; and 
when his father declared his intention of sending him 
back to Mr. Amott, he said he could do so if he liked, 
but that he must not expect him to work, for if in 
town he should seek the pleasures which other young 
men enjoyed, thus of course making his father feel 
that to banish him from home would be to Introduce 
him to worse dangers. 
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In tliis emergency he thought of Mr. Hamilton, 
and wrote entreating him to come at once, if possible, 
stating his reason for wishing it. It was a call such 
as he could not have resisted even had Leighford 
House contained no other attraction besides that of 
Edward, and his desire to benefit him. As it was, he 
promised to come immediately, and no one but 
himself knew how his heart bounded in the prospect 
of again seeing Evelyn. 

Edward, on hearing he was expected, supposed he 
was coming on a self-invitation, and was so pleased 
at the thought of seeing him again, that his parents 
hoped he would, at all events during Mr. Hamilton's 
stay, give up the companionship of George Norfolk, 
and remain at home. It seemed likely to be so, for 
in his first pleasure at seeing his Mend, Edward 
would scarcely ever be separated from him, and many 
a long ride and walk they took together in the beau« 
tiful neighbourhood of Leighford. 

He wisely refrained from appearing to know of 
Edward's habits, but endeavoured to win his con- 
fidence, and to raise the tone of his mind to something 
beyond the mere commonplace topics of every-day 
conversation. Nor was Edward insensible to the 
charms of so intellectual a companion ; all his better 
feelings were awakened, and he often wished he 
could at all times have the guidance of such a friend. 

One day while they were walking together, and 
Mr. Hamilton in glowing language was describing 
some Italian scenery, they met George Norfolk, who 
having been introduced to Mr. Hamilton, oongratu- 
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lated Edward on his good fortune in being able now 
to enjoy the society of the i^end of whom he had 
heard so much. 

Edward took his speech in all simplicity, but Mr. 
Hamilton's keen eye not only detected the lurking 
sarcasm, but read the character of the speaker ; and 
when George had passed on, he turned his searching 
glance on Edward, and said, "That young man is 
no fit companion for you, Edward. Do you see 
much of him?" 

Edward hesitated ; he felt that to deceive him was 
impossible, and therefore he parried the remark by 
saying carelessly, " Oh, he is a nice fellow enough." 

Mr. Hamilton not making any immediate reply, 
Edward turned to look at him, and was struck with 
the sad expression of his countenance. In another 
minute he said solemnly, "*He that waJketh with 
wise men shall be wise, but the companion of fools 
shall be destroyed.'. Edward, will you listen while 
I tell you the sad tale of my young cousin, your 
namesake?" 

He then related his history, from the time of his 
father's death until the fatal accident. Edward was 
much impressed, nor did the solemnizing effect of 
this melancholy story pass away for some days. 

Meantime Mr. Hamilton was becoming more and 
more beloved at Leighford House, and one day Mr. 
Maitland said to him, " I really can no longer keep 
up any formal intercourse with you, and you must 
from this time allow us to drop all ceremony^ and 
oaH you by your Christian name," 
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** Nothing would delight me more," he replied; 
**but you wiU find Leonardo inconveniently long: 
call me Leonard." 

And so it was settled — this pleasant little familiarity 
seeming to strengthen the bond of friendship, which 
was soon cemented still fiurther by the confession of 
a mutual attachment between him and Evelyn. This 
event filled Mr. and Mrs. Maitland with delight, 
while Edward, overjoyed, hastened to inform Alfred 
Norfolk of it, at the same time asking him why he 
had so seldom come to the house since Leonard had 
been there. Poor Alfred knew not how to receive 
the news with tolerable composure, nor how to parry 
Edward's friendly inquiry. At last he stammered 
out some lame excuse for his absence, and as soon as 
Edward was gone he went to his father and asked 
his permission to make arrangements for a long visit 
to his unde. 

** Your brother goes and comes without being so 
dutiful as to ask my permission," said Mr. Norfolk 
with a sigh. ** You are my only comfort, Alfred; 
why do you wish to leave me ?" 

" Father, I must go ! " replied Alfred with startling 
energy. " I da/re not stay in Leighford now ! " 

Believing he alluded to his brother, and wished to 
escape his evil influence, Mr. Norfolk urged him no 
further, and in a day or two he left the village, and 
proceeded to Mr. Howard's. 

The first flush of his pleasure at the engagement 
between Leonard and Evelyn being over, Edward's 
restless spirit began to chafe at the quiet enjoymenta 
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of home, and he now commenced his old practice of 
slipping out in the evening, and seeking the society 
of young Norfolk, either at his own house, or, though 
his parents knew it not, frequently at the Leighford 
Arms, where he and George, together with two or 
three other yoimg men of the neighbourhood, drank, 
and gambled to a great amount while playing 
billiards. His frequent absence in the evening, and 
the late hours he again began to keep, filled his 
parents with fresh alarm, for since he could thus act 
while Leonard was in the house, it proved that the 
infli e ice of the artful yotmg Norfolk even exceeded 
his. Again and again did Leonard remonstrate, but 
without permanent effect, for though at the time 
subdued by the energy of his appeals, and the 
decision, not to say the authority of his manner, his 
first subsequent interview with his iinworthy com- 
panions sufficed to efface every serious impression. 

In this state of constant anxiety, the presence of 
Leonard was the only comfort of the sorrowing 
parents, and they persuaded him to remain with 
them for several weeks. Most willingly did he 
consent to do so, for he loved his Evelyn with all the 
strength of his warm and energetic nature, and knew 
not how to endure the thought of separation ; while 
she, with an almost trembling sense of happiness, could 
scarcely realise that this gifted and admired being 
was her own for life — ^her own till death. Yes, sweet 
Evelyn — and even death itself shall not part the 
souls which love with so exalted and holy a love. 
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OHAPTEE Xn. 

A GLIMPSE IKTO IHE FAST, 

In giving a sketch of his own history, during his first 
visit to Leighford House, Leonard had touched but 
lightly on the saddest part of it — the death of his 
young cousin, but one evening when alone with 
Evelyn he told her all. She had been speaking of 
the day when he first became acquainted with her 
brother, and in alluding to his speech at the tem- 
perance meeting, she said, " What a glorious sensa- 
tion it must be to feel that your own words are the 
wings with which your listeners rise into the atmo- 
sphere of enthusiasm in a righteous cause ! What do 
you feel when you have ceased to speak, and are 
applauded as you were at Ulingford ?" 

"Feel?'' he replied; "I feel that every word I 
have uttered has been wrung from the depths of an 
aching heart ! How Httle does the listener imagine 
that the words and thoughts he applauds are the 
overflowings of a bitter sorrow ; for had it not been 
for my poor Edward's death, the sentiments I now 
advocate would not have been mine." 

"Would it pam you to tell me all about it?" 
asked Evelyn. 
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"It would pain me more, my Evelyn," lie answered, 
** to feel that we had even one thought hidden from 
each other. You know already how poor Edward 
got into a set of wild companions, and how I used all 
my persuasion to make him break from them, but in 
vain. One evening, contrary to the wishes — nay, 
almost commands— of his mother and myself, he 
persisted in going to a gathering of his gay associates 
at a village nearly five miles from Inverness. Find- 
ing he was determined to go, I insisted upon it that, 
for our peace of mind and his own safety, a trusty 
servant should accompany him on horseback. He 
was exceedingly angry at this, and said it was 
treating him like a child ; but his mother and myseU 
were immovable upon the point, and paid no heed 
to the unwarrantable expressions of passion he 
uttered. He had, however, a very affectionate dis- 
position, and on this occasion in particular seemed 
quite grieved at having given way to such temper; 
and seeing me pass through the hall as he was mount- 
ing his horse, he entered the house again, and said 
to me, *I know it is in kindness you speak, Leonardo ; 
pray forgive my angry words. Indeed I mean to do 
as you wish some day, and give up going to this 
sort of things. I must go this evening, for I have 
promised, but it shall be the last time.' 

"Unconscious prophecy! The usual hour of his 
return passed by — another hour passed, and still he 
was not come ; and his mother in an agony of fear 
begged me to go and listen on the road for the sound 
o/iorses' feet. I went out and wandered some way on 
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the road by which he must come. There was no moon, 
iut the stars shone brightly. At last I heard the 
welcome sound, and darted forward, calling my 
cousin's name. It was the servant only. *l8 my 
young master come back, sir?' he asked eagerly. 
*No,' I replied; *why did you leave him?' *He 
started off without me,' he answered ; "I followed as 
quickly as possible, but could see nothing of him. 
Oh, sir ! can he have fallen into the river ? — ^it is all 
over the banks, and there is no path to be seen.' 
I despatched him for men, lantemSi drags, and all that 
might be necessary, and a trembling group was soon 
assembled by the river. Soon — too soon— our search 
was successful, and that young and manly form was 
drawn ^m the dark waters. A medical man was 
among the group, and he pronounced life to be 
extinct." 

Here Leonard paused to subdue his emotion, then 
continued : — 

" Feeling I could not endure to witness the xaa* 
happy mother's first anguish, I begged our kind 
doctor to go to her ; then telling the others to fetch 
a stretcheri they all lefb me. Oh, those awful 
moments! Alone with the dead — ^the cold, bright 
stajrs above me; the black waters murmuring his 
dirge in my ears; the night wind playing with mimic 
life among the long hair which shaded the pale 
forehead. Yes, there he laid ; but where was that 
which had given life and intelligence to the now 
helpless form? Into what viewless world had his 
young spirit passed? Every feeling, every thought 
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— ^lif e itself-Hseemed bound up— concentrated into that 
one awM question * Where V \ 

'^Soon the mournful procession retumedy and 
under cover of the dark night our poor Edward was 
borne to the home of his heart-broken mother. But 
I need not linger over this part of my sad story. 
Before long we heard from one who had been 
present, that Edward was known to leave his Mend's 
house in a state of intoxication, suf&ciently so at 
least to render his return by himself quite unsafe, 
and his servant was told to follow him as quickly as 
possible ; which he did — ^though, alas ! too late. 

''Immediately on hearing what had led to his 
awfolly sudden end, I determined, with God's help, 
to shake off the dreamy sense of unavailing sorrow 
which had overwhelmed me, and to rouse once more 
my dormant energies. Edward had perished — ^feaifdl 
truth ! but should I question the wisdom of God's 
dealings ? ' Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right?' Edward was dead; but that awiM event 
was gone into the past. Instead, then, of yielding 
to listless sorrow, should I not endeavour as far as in 
me lay to ward off so fearful a calamity from those 
who still lived, and might yet be saved ? The sin of 
drunkenness had destroyed him, and with that re- 
membrance in my mind, I fell on my knees and 
prayed for assistance to keep the solemn vow I then 
made, never again to let any intoxicating liquor pass 
my lips, and to make it the object of my life thence- 
forward to do all one individual can do to root out 
tbis evil wherever I meet it. And now, my Evelyn, 
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can you wonder that when I have been publicly 
denouncing this crime, the sound of the applause 
brings me bitter memories of the dead, instead of 
feelings of exultation ?" 

Evelyn made no answer, but wept in silence. Then 
long and anxiously they spoke of her brother, and 
together grieved over the evil ascendancy George 
Norfolk had gained. 



CHAPTEE Xin. 

THE DOWJNWABD PATH. 

1 FEW evenings after this, Edward went out as if for 
a walk, but did not return until so late, that his 
mother in alarm begged Leonard to go and inquire 
at Mr. Norfolk's if he were there. 

"Wherever he may be," said Mr. Maitland, "tell 
him to come home at once, and insist on his returning 
with you." 

As Leonard was walking down the village, a man 
who was loimging outside his cottage door, touched 
his hat, and said, " You're looking for young Mr. 
Maitland, perhaps, sir?" 

"Yes," answered Leonard; "I suppose he is at 
Mr. Norfolk's." 

"I suppose no such thing," returned the man, 
nodding his head toward the Leighford Aims. 
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"Do you mean I shall find him there?" asked 
Leonard. 

**To be sure, sir," said the man; "you needn't 
look so surprised. You'd be safe to find him and 
that young scamp of Mr. Norfolk's there every night, 
a-drinking and betting." 

Without another word, Leonard crossed over to 
Price's house, and, guided by the sound of voices, 
entered the room where Edward was engaged in a 
game of billiards with George Norfolk, Richards, 
and others. Another table was covered with tum- 
blers, jugs, and bottles. Taking no notice of the 
look of surprise which greeted his entrance, Leonard, 
with the quiet dignity so peculiarly his own, went up 
to Edward, saying, "Your father requested me to 
tell you that it is time for you to return home." 

The regard Edward felt for Leonard had always 
been mingled with a feeling bordering on awe; there- 
fore, though looking vexed, he immediately dropped 
the cue, and turned to go with him. Both George 
Norfolk and Richards longed to give utterance to 
some insulting speech, but there was that in 
Leonard's appearance and manner which rendered 
any impertinence towards him scarcely possible. 
Price, however, not being sober enough to see this, 
staggered up to him, saying, "Mr. Edward chooses 
to be here, and here he shall stay !" 

Leonard took no notice, but with his hand on 
Edward's arm passed on quietly. Price, however, 
thrust himself before him, and said, with still more 
insoience, " Who the devil are you, that you should 
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dare to come and take away one of my customers 
against his will ?" 

With flashing eyes, and in his most commanding 
manner, Leonard confronted him, and said, *^Who 
are you that you should dare to lead your late 
master's son into scenes which may destroy both 
his body and soul ? I am here by Mr. Maitland's 
authority ; — stand back ! Edward, come with me." 

No one ventured to oppose him, and thereby 
heighten his just anger, and in silence he and 
Edward left the house. They walked on without 
speakiDg for a few moments; the silence was broken 
by Leonard : 

"Are you determined on your own destruction, 
Edward?" he asked in a tone vf joTitlt. reproach. 

" I am no longer a child," was the reply, ** nor do 
I choose to forego the pleasures which other yoxmg 
men enjoy." 

*^ Ah, Edward," returned Leonard, sadly, **I have 
heard that said before by one who acted on that 
determination till too late to repent. Can you think 
that the remembrance of those sinful pleasure did 
aught but add to his despair, as in the agonies of 
death, helpless and alone, he fought with the dark 
waters which afterwards only yielded up his lifeless 
tody?" 

Here he paused, overwhelmed with the dreadful 
memory; and Edward, in momentary remorse at 
having so grieved him, and revived such an awful 
reniembrance, grasped his hand, and promised better 
things, again assuring liim of his affectionatvi t<5i«^^. 
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" Promises, too, have I often heard from my poor 
cousin," said Leonard ; " but axe you willing to be 
removed from the temptation of your companions in 
Leighford? Will you consent to return, as your 
father wishes, to Mr. Amott, and while there devote 
yourself to your occupation, instead of idling away 
the precious hours ?" 

Edward made no answer; but determined not to be 
discouraged, Leonard continued to urge the point 
with such firmness that at last Edward yielded, 
though more from affection for his adviser than from 
a sense of duty. 

Mr. and Mrs. Maitland were exceedingly rejoiced 
to find what Leonard had done, and wrote at once to 
ask if Mr. Amott would receive their son ; and his 
consent being gained, Mr. Maitland went up to town 
with him as soon as possible, the watchful Leonard 
meantime keeping so constantly with Edward as to 
prevent any meeting between him and young Nor- 
folk. He also once more induced him to promise to 
abstain from beer, wine, or spirits, though with an 
inward misgiving lest he should break his promise 
when out of sight. 

More than once Mr. and Mrs. Maitland went up to 
town to see their son, and both from his appearance, 
and the accounts they had of him from Mr. and Mrs. 
Amott, they felt convinced he was as yet keeping 
firm to his promises in every respect. Leonard also 
was frequently in town, and always went to visit him, 
trying to strengthen and encourage him in the right 
path. 
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And perhaps that path might not have been for- 
saken had not the tempter again crossed it ; but while 
his family and friends were rejoicing in his improve- 
ment, George Norfolk was watching him with a 
jealous eye, and, angry at losing a companion whose 
ready goodnature had enabled him to win from him 
many a sum of money acceptable to a spedthrift like 
himself, determined to get him under his influence 
again. With a view to this he began to* repeat his 
visits to town, though not at first going frequently 
to see him. When in his better moods Edward 
dreaded his companionship, and therefore for a time 
firmly refused to go anywhere with him, and more 
than once contrived not to be at home when he knew 
George was coming. He began to feel very vain of 
the strength of his resolutions, and, proud that he 
was "standing," he forgot to take heed lest he 
should "fall." In this frame of mind he was an 
easy prey; George's visits became more frequent, 
and once more Edward feU. Unhappily no Leonard 
was at hand to watch over and try to reclaim him, 
for he was obliged to go to his farm near Inverness, 
and finding the bailiff was^ill, and that many things * 
had therefore been going wrong, he had to remain 
there for some time, though longing to return to 
Evelyn. 

Mr. Amott soon found that Edward was falling 
into his old habits, for several times he returned 
home at night far from sober, nor was it long before 
Mr. Amott discovered that George Norfolk was 
again the destroyer of Edward's uaaY^* Qrsssij^ 
1 
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more Mr. Arnott wrote requesting Mr. Maitland to 
withdraw his son from his care, and to try what the 
influence of home would do for him. 

Kindly, yet with aching hearts, did his parents 
receive him, to And, alas, too soon that home in- 
fluence was at an end. George Norfolk returned to 
Leighford immediately afterwards, and helplessly, 
hopelessly, did the unhappy parents become aware 
that all Edward's evenings were now spent with this 
unworthy companion, either ajk Qrassgrove Manor, or 
at the Leighford Arms. When he dined at the Manor 
he seldom returned home quite sober, for he and 
George, together with two or three others of the same 
stamp, used to conduct themselves rationally in Mr. 
Norfolk's presence, and then retire to another room, 
where they would smoke and drink till it was hardly 
safe for them to return home, if living at a distance. 
How earnestly Mr. and Mrs. Maitland wished that 
Leonard could now be at Leighford, but he could 
only promise to hasten to them as soon as possible. 
Meantime he wrote energetic and affectionate ap- 
peals to Edward, but, wanting the irresistible charm 
and influence of his presence, the letters failed of 
their intended effect. 

The river ran between Qrassgrove Manor and 
Leighford House, and just at this time the para- 
pet on one side of the bridge fell. Mr. Maitland 
and others urged the commissioners to have it re- 
paired at once, but, as is usual in country places, there 
were delays, and for some time the bridge remained 
in its dangerous state. 
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One evening Edward went to dine at Mr. Nor« 
folk's, and late as his hours generally were, yet on 
this occasion he so far exceeded his usual custom as 
to alarm his parents and sister extremely. With a 
painfally vivid remembrance of Edward Dudley's 
fete, Evelyn thought of her brother, and knowing 
the dangerous state of the bridge he had to pass, her 
terror reached such a height that her restlessness 
impelled her to go and walk in the garden, so as to 
catch the first glimpse of him. Her alarm quieted 
all fears for herself, and she did not heed the cold 
wind which was blowing. In about half an hour he 
appeared, and with joy proportioned to her former 
anxiety she ran to welcome him, and express her 
thankfulness at his safety. Though not very tipsy, 
yet he was sufficiently so not to be able to restrain 
his impatience at the idea of having it supposed he 
could not take care of himself, and he uttered words 
of anger and scorn which fell heavy on her sensitive 
heart. 

The wound to her spirit was not the only injury 
inflicted on her that night ; the cold air had chilled 
her more than she suspected, and it was soon evident 
that she had taken a serious cold, which made her 
parents very anxious, though she thought nothing of 
it herself. Before long, however, she could not but 
be aware that she was losing strength, though she 
only attributed it to the exhausting effects of her 
cough. 

Absorbed in his own selflsh pleasures, Edward saw 
nothing alarming in his sister's state^ still less did 
I 2 
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he tax himself with being the cause of it. In fact, so 
entirely did he appear to have lost all kindly feeling, 
that he one day told George Norfolk that it was dull 
work now at home, for his father and mother were 
so nervous about his sister, that nothing but long 
faces were to be seen all day, and he proposed they 
should go together and have a " spree " in London. 
Feeling that his authority was at an end, Mr. Mait- 
land, almost heart-broken, offered no opposition, and 
Edward again left home. 

Kiiowing that Leonard would return to her the first 
moment that his duties allowed, Evelyn felt it would 
be selfish to urge him to come ; yet, seeing that she 
was almost painfully desirous to see him again, Mrs. 
Maitland wrote and pressed him to come at once ; at 
the same time, though as gently as possible, break- 
ing to him that Evelyn was extremely delicate, jfrom 
the effects of a lingering cold, and that she was not 
looking well. 



I 



CHAPTER XIV. 

PADINQ AWAY. 

Leonabd had tried to prepare himself to see a change 
in Evelyn, for besides Mrs. Maitland's scarcely defined 
warning, Evelyn had sppken in her last letter of the 
languor she felt, though saying she believed it would 
soon pass away. 
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With hope and feax alternately prevailing, lie hur- 
ried to Leighford, fearing indeed to see her altered, 
but oh, not prepared to see the change which thrilled 
his soul with agony at the first glimpse of her. Yes, 
Evelyn was passing away ; the summons which cannot 
be recalled had gone forth. Yet she had not been 
assured of it herseK; the delusive disease was, as 
it so often does, leading her on smiling and hopeful 
to the grave, which nevertheless must close over her. 
She had tried to charm away her peirents' anxious 
fears ; but in Leonard's first glance the fatal truth 
pierced her soul, and the agonized tone in which he 
uttered her name, revealed to her that the end was 
near. But no thought of self was in her mind ; she 
thought only of him who must be left in sorrow. 
Her eyes then glistened with the tears which would 
not have fallen for herself, and the next instant Leo- 
nard had cldsped her Jfrail form in his arms. 

Not a word was spoken : what are words at such 
a moment, when the present is anguish unspeakable, 
and the future a darkening shadow, which deepens 
to the midnight of despair ? for even in a Christian's 
life there are moments when resignation fails, and 
rebellious nature asserts her sway. Such a moment 
was it now with Leonard ; he loved his Evelyn with 
all the passionate ardour of a Southern nature, on 
which was engrafted the imalterable decision, the 
rock-like firmness engendered by a Northern train- 
ing. Love with him was not a fleeting sentiment, it 
was an abiding power, an influence to be felt but 
once, and for ever. 
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And now liis earthly prospects were over ; his sky- 
would be dark, or only lighted by the snnset glow of 
vanished hopes. 

The long and terrible silence was at last broken by 
Evelyn, who said, " Do not grieve so, dearest Leo- 
nard ! I see it now ; I see I must leave you, but you 
will soon come to me." 

The stricken man made no answer, but he tightened 
his grasp, as though he defied the whole universe 
to part him from her. A second time she broke 



"Leonard," said she, with solemn tenderness, 
" shall we only say, 'Thy will be done,' when that 
win leads us beside the 'still waters?' Shall we 
not say it even when His ' waves and storms ' go over 
us?" 

"I cannot!" gasped Leonard, with the concen- 
trated vehemence of a pent-up agony. 

She had raised herself, and stood before him in 
makiDg that last appeal, but the sight of his anguish 
overcame her, and throwing herseK into his arms, 
she wept such bitter tears, that, in trying to soothe 
her, he himself became comparatively calm. 

**You will not leave me again, dearest?" whis- 
pered Evelyn, as they parted that night ; and then 
Leonard knew that death's voiceless summons had 
reached her soul, and that she felt the end was at 
hand. While in her presence he had restrained the 
impatience of his sorrow ; but now he rushed from 
the house, and with the night wind blowing upon his 
burning brow, and with the bright, watchful stars 
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above him, lie poured forth in unrestrained words 
the bitterness of his anguish and despair. 

" All that I have ever loved — ^must I lose all ? Oh, 
why is the grave ever to be the goal of my hopes ? may 
I never have a home on earth ? Is this wild love, this 
passionately-adoring nature, only given to me that it 
may with its vehemence rend my heart in pieces ?" 

Thus he strove with his despair; but calmer 
thoughts succeeded, and 'mid the stillness of night 
he seemed to hear an answering voice : " Even so, 
Leonard ; you may have no home on earth, that you 
may seek one in heaven. Centre on God the adora- 
tion you have hitherto given to His creature ; so shall 
your vehement desires be stilled ; so shall your broken 
heart be healed ; so shall you have peace." 

"Peace!" said he, aloud. "Shall / ever have 
peace?" 

A hand was laid on his arm, and Mr. Maitland 
stood at his side. "Peace I leave with you; my 
peace I give unto you." 

A momentary calm came over Leonard's troubled 
spirit, as the stillness of night was broken by those 
solemn words, uttered in Mr. Maitland's tone of deep 
feeling. "And that peace is yours, Leonard, my 
son," he added. 

<<Mine!" exclaimed Leonard. "Would that it 



were I 



p» 



" K you axe a Christian, it is yours," returned Mr. 
Maitland, gently ; "for it is our Saviour's legacy to 
TTiH people. Alas, in how many instances it is un- 
claimed! We do not act so in worldly matters; 
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which of lis would be content to leave an unclaimed 
legacy in the bank ? yet peace, that inestimable trea- 
sure, was left by Christ to His people, who instead of 
accepting it, either mourn that they have it not, or 
seek it where He assured them it could not be found 
— in the world.** 

** Thank you for that thought," said Leonard. 
*^I wiU not cease to lay claim to that blessed legacy 
until I come into possession of it : and for my pre- 
cious Evelyn's sake also ; for why should I, by my 
selfish sorrow, deprive her spirit of its heavenly 
cahn?" 

Leonard then recovered himself suflBlciently to ask 
the cause of the lUness which in such a little while 
had reduced Evelyn to such a state of hopeless weak- 
ness, and then for the first time heard the story of the 
fatal night, when, in fear lest Edward had drank too 
much, and thereby endangered his life in passing the 
broken bridge, she had paced the garden path until 
the night air had chilled her delicate frame. 

Leonard groaned. *^And for this we must lose 
her !" he exclaimed. " Oh, intoxication — that fear- 
ful vice — what miseries do not foUow in its train! 
Destruction to the soul of its victim ; death, anguish, 
woes of every kind to all who come directly or indi- 
rectly under its influence. Why are these evils per- 
mitted?" 

** There is but one rest for the perplexed soul in 
such questions," said Mr. Maitland. ** As far as in us 
lies, let U8 not permit sin ; and having done all we 
can to root it out in ourselves and others^ let us leave 
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the event in God's hand, knowing though we may 
err, He cannot." 

"When is Edward coming?" asked Leonard, in 
sudden agitation. " Evelyn begged me not to leave 
her again ; but can I meet her murderer ?" 

Again his Southern nature triumphed ; his bright, 
dark eye flashed, the quick blood mounted to his noble 
forehead, and his hand was raised, as if in imagina- 
tion to strike to the earth him whose imbridled self- 
indulgence had worked this unutterable woe. 

Again upon the night air fell the clear tones of 
Mr. Maitland's voice, "Vengeance is mine; I will 
repay, saith the Lord." 

Leonard heard, but heeded not ; he was sinking in 
the deep waters of mortal anguish, and the tempest's 
sound drowned the blessed voice which would have 
said, " Peace, be still." He turned away, his frame 
heaving with his efforts to regain the self-control 
which had been so grafted upon his fiery nature, as 
apparently almost to subdue it. He stood for a time 
concealed in the midnight darkness of the overhang- 
ing trees, and when he returned to Mr. Maitland, his 
face wore its usually calm expression. He held out 
his hand, and said, 

"The struggle is past; I will see him again. I 
have offered a prayer which has calmed many a tur- 
bulent spirit, and it is answered, "0 Lamb of , God, 
that takest away the sins of the world, grant me Thy 
peace." 

Mr. Maitland pressed his hand in silence, and with- 
out another word they returned to the house. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

'*NIGHT COMETH." 

Leonabd's prayer had indeed been answered; for 
not in his own strength could he have restrained the 
manifestation of his agony, nor have felt, as he even 
did at times, so far lifted above all selfish considera- 
tions, as to thank God on Evelyn's behalf that she 
would so early be at rest for ever. His inward 
struggles were known but to Him who alone could 
control them, and strengthen him in the conflict. 
Outwardly, his manner was cahn and subdued, and 
in speaking to Evelyn of the blessed change which 
awaited her, he suffered neither her nor himself to 
dwell upon the hopes of earthly happiness which had 
once been so dear a vision; and though they often 
spoke of their hopes and the future, yet now it was of 
hopes that fade not, and of the future which should 
gently drift her over the waves of time, and land her 
on the eternal shore. 

Her parents also felt the soothing influence of the 

heavenly calm which filled her soul, and dared not 

disturb it by outbreaks of grief. Still, sorrow was 

doing its work ; Mrs. Maitland grew pale and thin 

with incessant watching, «ad hia suppressed grief 
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weighed heavily on the fSather. Yet how different a 
sorrow to that which wrung his heart when he 
thought of the wayward course led by his son. 
Evelyn's chief anxiety now was to see her brother, 
and to entreat with her dying breath that he would 
endeavour to turn from his • evil ways. At last, 
though not realising his sister's danger, he in alarm 
obeyed the second hasty summons he had received, 
and on entering the house rushed impetuously up to 
Evelyn's room, and flung himself down sobbing by the 
side of the sofa on which she rested all day, promising 
to become all she could wish, if she would but live to 
guide him aa she had tried to do. Vainly they all 
endeavoured to calm him, and warned him that his 
vehemence might agitate Evelyn too much ; he was 
too little accustomed to control himself at any time, to 
be able to do so now that he felt as though his heart 
must break. 

As far as her failing strength would allow, Evelyn 
used to exhort him to repent, and froni this time 
forward to forsake his evil companions, and to take 
a solemn vow, aa before God, never again to touch 
the drink which had laid the foundation of all his 
errors. 

He promised this with his usual readiness, and also 
that for the friture he would in all things submit to 
the guidance of his parents and Leonard. 

" Mamma," said Evelyn one day, " I wish you 
would send for Price ; I must speak to him." 

Thinking the agitation of such an interview might 
hasten her end, her mother tried to diaauadf^ lakSi&^\s^ 
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Evelyn, fixing her eyes on her, said, in a low, earnest 
tone, " Night cometh, when no man can work." 

Leonard started up, went out, and soon returned 
with James, who, trembling with conflicting emo- 
tions, stood at the further end of the room. 

"Come near, James," said Evelyn. 

He obeyed, though too distressed and embarrassed 
to speak. 

" You were always very kind to me when I was a 
little girl," said she, " and now I am going to leave 
this world, I felt I must say something to you, though 
I have not strength for half I should like to say ; as 
it is the last time I shall speak to you, you will not 
be offended. You know what unhappiness and sin 
has arisen in the village because of the public-house 
you built. Will you give it up, and take to some 
other way of working for your bread ?" 

Here she paused, exhausted with her effort. Price 
made no answer at first, but the tears ran down his 
face. Then he said, "I can do nothing but garden- 
ing, and now it's known I've took to drinking (more 
shame for me), no one ^^ill employ me, so I must go 
on ; but I'll do anything else you ask me, my dear 
miss." 

"I again ask you to give it up," said Evelyn; 
" and also never to forget your promise to your poor 
wife, that you will not allow yoiir little boy to drink 
anything but water, and that you will let him be 
where he will be brought up in the fear of God. 
Come and shake hands with me, James ; you and I 
shall meet next time at GK>d's judgment seat, and 
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then you will not be sorry to have given up a mode 
of life which leads yourself and others into sin." 

Scarcely venturing to touch her transparent fingers, 
James hastened away, a heavy sob bursting from him 
as he left the room. Evelyn then sank back exhausted. 
"I have finished my work now," she said, faintly ; ** I 
am ready to go." 

Few hours now remained to her on earth. Oh, 
those hours spent with the departing loved one! 
How we cling to every moment as it passes, and 
wish the moments were hours, and the hours days ! 



" Earth to earth !" This was the mourners' first 
awakening to the stern truth of their bereavement. 
Evelyn's faith and hope had been so vivid, and her 
last hours so calm, that in listening to her anticipa- 
tions of happiness, the survivors felt raised above 
this world, and the memory of her parting words had 
spiritualized their grief. 

But now — "Earth to earth!" Oh, if that stem 
reality darkens in our soul its visions of heaven, 
surely we shall be forgiven by Him who wept at the 
grave of Lazarus. 

Scarcely one of the villagers, old or young, was 
absent, yet the silence was unbroken except by the 
solemn tones of Mr. Baymond's voice. At the 
moment that the coffin was lowered into the grave, 
it was seen by some few that a slight form pressed 
forward, dropped upon it a sprig of myrtle and a 
faded rose, and as hastily drew back, but the move- 
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ment was too rapid to excite general notice. But at 
the instant that the earth began to fall upon the 
coffin a commotion arose, the crowd parted, and, with 
a bitter ciy, James Price rushed forward, exclaiming, 
** Oh, Miss Evelyn ! my sweet lady ! I wouldn't pro- 
mise what you wanted when I saw you last, but I 
promise it now. Oh, Miss Evelyn ! my dear lady !" 

Two of his neighbours endeavoured to lead him 
away, but he resisted them, and dropping on his 
knees, gazed on the coffin till it was hidden from 
sight, when he rose and walked away. He did not 
return to his house, nor was he seen in the village 
that day or night; and, remembering his strange 
excitement at the grave, some alarm was exdted at 
his absence. 

The next evening Leonard was sitting alone in the 
twilight, letting thought and sorrow have their way. 
He looked back into the past, thinking of his Evelyn 
as he had seen her at different times from the first 
hour they had met, and listening in memory to the 
very tones of her voice. Then he looked to the 
future— the future where she was not. Yet the world 
would go on as before ; the sun would rise and set — 
flowers would bloom and die — joy and sorrow would 
still walk the earth ; he too should live on, but it 
must be alme. 

The first stunning anguish of grief was not passedy 
and its weight would not yet suffer his thoughts to 
rise to heaven. 

He was so absorbed in sad memories as not to be 
Aware that some one liiad. Wintered the roomy until 
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Edward placed his hand on his arm, and, in the 
gentle, affectionate manner of Edward of old, said, 
" My dearest Leonard, forgive my having intruded 
upon you, but some one is so very anxious to see 
you." 

Leonard lifted his eyes with a dreamy, listless 
glance ; " Let me be alone now," said he, wearily. 

"I would not disturb you," continued Edward, 
**but poor James Price begs so hard to see you to- 
night." 

** Not to-night," said Leonard, in the same weary 
tone. 

Edward turned slowly to leave the room, but before 
he reached the door, Leonard's conscience smote him 
for allowing himself to sit dreaming over his sorrow, 
while a positive duty awaited him. 

**TeIl him to come," said he, suddenly; and in 
another minute James was in the room. It was 
Leonard who was first able to speak. 

** You wished to see me," said he, in a low but 
firm voice ; " can I do anything for you ?" 

"No, sir," was the answer; *'no one can do any- 
thing for me now ; but before I go away from Leigh- 
ford, and hide myself in some far-off place, I wanted 
to teU you I'm going to do as our blessed Miss 
Evelyn wished. I've not entered my house since 
yesterday, and I'm never going into it again. It's 
going to be sold, and I'm afraid that Eichards will 
buy it and set up for jiimself ; and bad as it is now, 
it would be worse then." 

"And what shall you have to live upon?" asked 
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Leonard ; " shall you set up in some other business 
with the money you get from the sale of the Leigh- 
ford Arms?" 

Price shook his head. " It won't be mine, sir — 
hardly a shilling of it," said he. 

In surprise, Leonard begged him to explain him- 
self, and with difficulty drew from him that he was 
persuaded to go to many expenses over and above his 
five hundred pounds, and had borrowed so largely of 
Hichards, that he had no means of paying him. He 
had long been in terror of Eichards, who, whenever 
he tried to thwart him, used to threaten to have him 
sold up and ruined. 

" But he may take it all and welcome, so that I can 
get out of his clutches," added James ; " and then Fll 
go to gardening again, and try to save enough money 
to pay him everything. But I didn't want to tell 
you all my troubles, sir ; only to let you know as Pm 
determined to do what that blessed angel wished ; 
and if I'd done at first as master advised when he 
spoke to us all that day, what a deal of trouble would 
have been saved." 

He paused, as if for a response to this; but as 
Leonard did not speak, he said, " And now, good- 
bye, sir ; and if we don't meet again " 

** We shall meet again," said Leonard, in his quick, 
decided manner, " Come to me again to-morrow 
morning ; I may then have some plan to propose to 
you." 

Price looked at him in surprise, and was going 
to speak. 
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" Go now, Mr. Price, " said Leonard ; "I hope to be 
able to tell you to-morrow of some plan for your bene- 
fit. I must first talk it over with Mr. Maitland." 

Most thankful did Leonard feel that an immediate 
duty had risen up to wake him from his slumber of 
sorrow ; and most thankful did Mr. and Mrs. Mait- 
land feel to see him enter the drawing-room with his 
usual erect carriage and firm tread. 

Mr. Haymond was sitting with them, and trying 
to turn the current of their sad thoughts, by telling 
them his wishes about a new school-house, the old 
one being in such bad repair as to make it desirable 
to build another. Mr. Raymond soon took his de- 
parture, and Leonard then told Mr. Maitland the 
plan which had entered his mind with reference to 
Price. 

Price was punctual to the appomted time the next 
morning, and waited in some impatience till Leonard 
came into the room. 

" What was Eichards to give you for the Leighford 
Arms?" asked Leonard, when he entered. 

Price named the sum. 

" Has he decided to buy it ? " inquired Leonard. 

" No, sir ; he seemed doubtful that he couldn*t the 
last time I saw him, and he told me not to hinder 
myself, if I found another buyer." 

**Then that is settled at once," returned Leonard. 
" I myself shall be the purchaser, giving you some- 
thing over and above what you asked Richards ; you 
can then immediately hand over to him what you 
owe, and be free from him for wet. T£ifeV<:sv\sRkS&^ 
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good one, and, with the necessary alterations, will 
make a capital school, as well as a residence for the 
master and mistress. I shall present it to Mr. Ray- 
mond, for the use of the parish ; and God grant that 
within those walls there may be instruction which 
wiU, in some measure, counteract the effect of the 
evils which formerly existed there. With regard to 
yourself, you will (as you once said) find it difficult 
to get such a character as would enable you to go 
into service ; but if you are willing to do so, I have 
a friend in Edinburgh who, I know, would receive 
you on my recommendation. But before entering his 
service, you must well weigh and consider what you 
are about, for this will be the turning-point in your 
life. Do you mean, in giving up the public-house, to 
give up the temptations connected with it?" 

** I'U never touch a drop of anything strong again, 
so help me God!" answered Price. "PU keep to 
water from this time." 

" I repeat," said Leonard, "that this is the turn- 
ing point of your life. My friend will watch you 
narrowly, and report to me his opinion. If after the 
time fixed in my own mind the account of you is 
perfectly satisfactory, I have something better and 
permanent in store for you. But bear in mind one 
thing — neither he nor I are easily deceived ; we shall 
know how matters really stand." 

He spoke with great decision, hoping not only to 
impress James with a sense of the importance of the 
step he was about to take, but in order to check the 
vehement outpourings of the ]joor man's gratitude. 
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Mr. Maitland allowed James to remain at Leigh- 
ford House until eyery arrangement was made for 
him to go to Edinburgh, whither he went very soon, 
and there we lose sight of him for the present. 



CHAPTEB XVI. 

BX7EIED HOPES. 

Wb have said little of the effect of Evelyn's death 
upon her parents ; but on such a point what can be 
said ? Few, touching, and brief are the allusions to 
this sorrow in Holy Scripture. **Ilachel weeping for 
her children, and would not be comforted, because 
they are not." " They are not !" What an aching 
void is implied in these words ! Again, " I shall go to 
him, but he shall not return to me." *' Not return ! " 
Never again shall that vacant place be fiUed. Oh, if 
when in absence the heart is wea/ry with its longing 
to see the beloved one once more, what muBt that 
parting be when our treasure goes forth and shall 
"not return!" 

While she could partly beguile her grief by per- 
forming o£Q.ces of love for her child, Mrs. Maitland 
was calm and resigned; but when active service 
passed into passive sorrow, the quiet endurance 
which had upheld her gave place to a sense of deso- 
lation so pitiable, that it was almost feared her a^irll 
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would never again quicken into any energy. True, 
slie had still her beloved boy ; but after all they had 
Buffered fi*om his fluctuating conduct, his parents 
could not look to him to fill the void created by the 
loss of their precious Evelyn. 

Leonard remained with them for some months 
after her death, endeavouring by his tender devotion 
to them, and by his watchful care over Edward, to 
calm the bitterness of his imavailing regrets. His 
conscience acquitted him of feelings which were 
absolutely rebellious: he realised his beloved one's 
happiness, and, if he understood his own feelings, 
would not have recalled her from her heavenly home ; 
yet when he saw himseK in his lonely friture, and 
looked to the years in which the seasons would come 
and go uncheered by her presence, his heart died 
within him. 

There was still much in Edward to cause anxiety ; 
the independent course he had so long led had in- 
duced so restless a state of mind, that although for 
the first five or six months after his sister's death 
he was quiet and subdued in manner, and even 
occasionally gave way to uncontrolled grief when 
especially reminded of her, yet at times there were 
symptoms of his old restlessness. 

Hating the very name of Leonard Hamilton^ and 
despairing of now finding a companion at Leighford, 
George Norfolk absented himself almost entirely from 
home, spending most of his time in town ; therefore, 
while Edward remained at Leighford, he had no one 
to lead him astray. Alfred's continued absence from 
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home was a matter of surprise to all, and of pain to 
his father, who in vain sought a satisfactory reason 
for the apparent indifference of his formerly dutiftd 
son ; but Alfred could not prevail upon himseK to 
own that his heart was buried in Evelyn's grave, nor 
could he persuade himself to live on the spot where 
he had loved in vain ; neither was it ever known that 
his hand had cast into her grave the sprig of myrtle 
and the faded rose. 

Finding that Mrs. Maitland did not rally as he 
could wish, Mr. Maitland decided to take a house in 
town for a few months, hoping that change of scene 
might rouse her. Leonard waa to accompany them, 
and remain as long as possible. It seemed hard to 
all to leave the spot so endeared by remembrances ef 
their lost one, but to Leonard it was like the opening 
of a partially-healed wound. The evening before 
they left Leighford he went to her grave, remaining 
there till the last glow of sunset had faded, and night 
was far advanced. What a spot was that to him ! 
It was his world — ^it was his past, his present, and 
his foture. Inasmuch as he had loved and lost, it 
was his past ; but it was his present too, for he still 
loved, and the thought of her followed him through 
the day, and haunted his dreams with life-like reality. 
But oh, more than all, that sacred spot spoke to him 
of the ftiture— of coming years consecrated to the 
service of God, and of the still more distant future, 
when the grave should give up its dead, and he and 
his sainted one should together do the will of Gk>d 
in heayen, even as they had striven and prayed to do 
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it on eaxtti. Then, his sad hearfc strengtiiened by 
prayer, he rose and bade adieu to the place where 
his earthly hopes were buried. 



CHAPTEEXVn. 

FEESH AKXIETIES AND TEMPTATIONS. 

The change both of air and scene proved so bene- 
ficial to his wife, that Mr. Maitland began to feel 
comparatively cheerful, and while Leonard remained 
with them, his society not only added to their hap- 
piness, but proved a safeguard to Edward, on whose 
account alone Mr. Maitland had hesitated about going 
to town. Mr. Maitland was, however, disappointed 
to find that he stUl preferred an idle life, and not 
only strongly objected, but nearly positively refused, 
to spend his days in Mr. Amott's office. Mrs. Mait- 
land urged her husband not to press the point, saying 
that perhaps anything like harshness might alienate 
him from them, and to please her, though contrary 
to his better judgment, Mr. Maitland yielded the 
point. 

Meantime Leonard heard most unexceptionable 
accounts of James Price's behaviour in his new situa- 
tion, and his master said that if for two or three 
months longer he continued to be as steady and 
trustworthy as he had hitherto been, he could con- 
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sdentiously say he waa fit for the situation Leonard 
had spoken of. 

Mr. Maitland took a house in town for a year, and 
during the first part of the time Edward was quiet 
and regular in his hahits ; but at the end of about 
seven months his parents noticed that he fi*equently 
received letters which he appeared desirous to con- 
ceal, hastily thrusting them into his pocket when 
read ; sometimes not even opening them in the pre- 
sence of his father and mother. After having seen 
this done on several occasions, Mr. Maitland spoke of 
it to Edward, who however treated the matter very 
lightly, saying that most of them were bills of a 
trifling amount. Ever anxious to conciliate his son, 
Mr. Maitland said no more ; but his suspicions being 
roused, he begged that Leonard, who always had 
more influence over him than any other person, 
would watch his movements as closely as possible. 
Unfortunately, however, before he could do so with 
any satisfactory results, he was called away to 
Edinburgh, and from thence to Inverness. He 
urged Edward to accompany him; but guessing 
his principal reason for wishing it — that he might 
keep an eye on him — ^he rather rudely declined 
to go. 

Before leaving, Leonard held a serious conversation 
with him, again warning him against evU company, 
and solemnly, yet affectionately, reminding him of 
his promise to his dying sister, that he would thence* 
forth follow the advice of his parents. Edward 
scarcely listened with patience, and when Leonard 
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bade him good-bye, it went to his very heart, that he 
Beemed relieved at his departure. 

Here let us pause, for we can henceforth say but 
little that is pleasant concerning this only son, this 
now only child, who in his short life had thrown 
away all the advantages which nature had given 
him, and which a more judicious guidance might 
have fostered. 

When Leonard arrived at Inverness, he found that 
his bailifl^ who had been ill, was so evidently failing 
in health, as to render it impossible that he should 
retain his situation much longer. Leonard, there- 
fore, wrote to his Mend, Mr. Buchanan (James 
Price's master), asking if he were willing to part 
with him, so that he might at once proceed to 
his farm near Livemess, and learn the duties of 
a bailiff's situation while Mackenzie, the present 
bailiff, was able to teach him. Mr. Buchanan im* 
mediately consented, and James, thankful and happy 
to be under a master whom he loved as he now 
loved and reverenced Mr. Hamilton, took up his 
residence at " Bumside Farm." 

Wishing to judge for himseK of Price's improved 
character, as well aa of his qualifications for the 
duties before him, and also wishing to superintend 
Mackenzie's instructions, Leonard had two rooms 
fitted up for himself at Bumside Farm, where he 
remained for some months. He sent a kind and 
brotherly invitation to Edward to pay hiTn a visit, 
which invitation he declined without even telling his 
parents he had received it. 
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Leonard frequently wrote to Mr. and Mrs. Mait- 
land, and they to him, but when they spoke of their 
son it was with such increasing reserve, as to con* 
vince Leonard that all his good resolutions had 
passed away, and that he was again following the 
delusive phantom called pleasure. His own duties 
clearly lay where he now was ; therefore, though dis- 
tressed on Edward's account, and longing to influence 
him aright, he felt that for the present he must only 
wait, hope, and pray. 

The active employments in which Leonard was now 
continually engaged, tended to strengthen him still 
further in his efforts to shake off the dreamy depres- 
sion which yet at times assailed him. So firmly did 
he repress before others all manifestations of his 
tender regrets, that none who saw him moving with 
calm dignity among his daily duties, suspected that 
fax below that quiet surface, in the depths of his 
heart, lay a hidden world of sad and gentle memories 
which sprang to life at the odour of some flower, the 
Bound of a rippling stream, or the sight of some 
familiar object which 

Woke within Mb heart a low, sad tone, 
The mournful echo of sweet music gone. 
At length, when he had been at Bumside for nearly 
a year, he received a letter from Mr. Maitland, 
written in so desponding a tone that he could no 
longer resist his desire to visit him again. Mr. and 
Mrs. Maitland had not yet returned to Leighford, for 
thoy could not induce him to join them there, and 
did not like to leave him alone in town. 
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" We hardly ever see him now," said Mr. Mait- 
land sorrowfully, " almost all his time is spent with 
his random associates ; our authority is wholly at an 
end. I need not ask what you think of my dear 
wife's appearance ; you must see, as well as myself 
that she is falling a prey to continual anxiety ; nay., 
more than anxiety — dread, for we are constantly fear- 
ing that some catastrophe will occur." 

Leonard could not deny that he thought Mrs. Mait- 
land looking ill, for in truth he had felt shocked at 
the alteration ia her. 

" Nor need I ask," said he, " whether Edward has 
again taken to intemperate habits ?" 

The unhappy father shook his head. " My poor 
boy !" said he, " he is ruining both soul and body* 
ah, Leonard, I often fear the end is near; I some- 
times think I see the shadow of a coming sorrow, 
deeper than any we have known yet." 

Leonard did not seek an explanation of this speech, 
but asked when he should see Edward. Mr. Mait- 
land said he did not know, for sometimes he was away 
from home for days, either staying among his com- 
panions, or running up bills at hotels ; adding, more- 
over, that he had reason to fear he gambled to a 
great extent. 

The following night at a late hour he returned 
home, and quite sober, which was not always the 
case. Having been absent for several days he was 
not aware that Leonard was coming, and his sur- 
prise at seeing him was evidently mixed with a feel- 
ing of conscious shame. Leonard met him very kindly, 
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and, before the next day was over, Edward began 
again to feel the magic influence of his presence, 
even of his own accord confessing to him how he had 
neglected his former advice, and telling him that 
through all his eager pursuit of enjoyment he was 
often so miserable as sometimes to wish he were 
dead. 

With solemn and thrilling earnestness Leonard 
replied to this reckless speech. 

"life is our time of preparation for eternity," 
said he, "and are you so spending that valuable 
time as to have no dread of the hour when your soul 
shall be required of you ?" 

He then drew so vivid and awful a picture of the 
hopeless anguish of the spirit which finds out too 
late the error it has committed, that Edward trembled 
as he listened, and exclaimed, 

" Oh Leonard, stay with us ! I have no strength 
without you. Keep me from those who wish to prey 
upon me and work my ruin ! " 

Leonard promised to remain as long as possible ; 
this request came to him as the unanswerable voice 
of duty, and in it he heard the renewal of the pro- 
mise he made to the dying Evelyn that he would 
watch over her erring brother. He saw but too 
much reason for Mr. Maitland's fears concerning 
Edward's health ; he had all the appearance of one 
whose constitution was undermined, and whose 
strength was failing. But it was for his gentle 
mother their more immediate fears were roused ; the 
attacks of palpitation to which she had long been 
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subject were now so frequent as to cause serious 
alarm, and the physician whom Mr. Maitland had 
called in, said, as Mr. Lewis had done, that, should 
anything suddenly alarm her, her death might bo 
immediate. Leonard made this the foundation of 
one of his earnest appeals to Edward, who appeared 
much moved by it, and promised never again by his 
conduct to agitate or distress her. 

Knowing that it was everything to keep Edward 
from coming into contact with his gay companions, 
Mr. Maitland or Leonard always contrived to go out 
with him, but one imfortunate day, when neither 
could accompany him, he went by himseK for a ride 
in Hyde Park, where he encountered George Norfolk 
and one of his worthless associates. 

"Where have you been hiding yourself?" asked 
Henry Tilliers. 

"How are you, my boy?" said George. "How 
is old milk and water ?" 

"If you mean my Mend Mr. Hamilton," said 
Edward angrily, " I will thank you not to speak of 
him in that manner." 

George instantly saw that he must alter his tone. 
" Some people can never take a joke," said he, " I 
like your fiiend amazingly, and wish I could see 
something of him ; Alfred was a better fellow from 
the time he knew him. By-the-bye Alfred is coming 
to-morrow to stay with me ; I wish you would come 
and dine with us and bring Mr. Hamilton, if he 
will condescend to visit a sinner like me. At aU 

ents if he cannot come I hope you wiU." 
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" His guardian would not allow him to come with- 
out him," said Villiers, provokingly. 

Again Edward fired up, " Mr. Hamilton has no 
control over my actions," said he, "and would soon 
find himself mistaken if he imagined he had." 

"How is it then," continued Villiers, **that sinco 
he came to stay, either he or your governor has 
always gone out with you ; sometimes one on each 
cade, as if to guard their pet lamb from random shots." 

Edward coloured deeply, for though he had not 
remarked the circumstance before, he now remem- 
bered with vexation that it had been the case. 

"Nonsense!" said George, who did not wish to 
annoy Edward ; " Hamilton is such a clever and 
entertaining fellow that it is no wonder his friends are 
greedy of his society. Pray bring him to-morrow, 
if you can," he continued, "at all events you will 
come yourself." 

" Query," said, the provoking Villiers as he rode 
off. 

Edward did not care to continue his ride ; he was 
extremely annoyed at what had transpired. Even 
from a child he had wished to have it supposed that 
he could take care of himself, and now for it to be 
hinted that he was watched and governed, galled his 
impatient temper beyond expression. As he slowly 
returned homeward his old feelings of insubordina- 
tion rose within him, and during the remainder of that 
day, his chafed spirit manifested itself in the captious 
manner which had lately so seldom been seen. A 
short time ago he had gone hither and thither with- 
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out snrveillaiice, and now whenever lie wished to go 
out, either his father or Leonard invariably went with 
him. "And yet I never noticed that it was so!" 
said he to himself. '' What a fool I have been not 
to see it, although so notoriously the case as to be 
remarked by others. But to-morrow I will give 
them the slip, and have a jolly evening in spite of 
them." 

Accordingly he said nothing of the invitation he had 
received, but joined his companions at the appointed 
hour. Finding he did not appear at the dinner-table, 
Mrs. Maitland asked if he were at home, and heard 
with dismay that he had gone out alone an hour 
before. It was nearly midnight when he returned 
home. 

"I have been quite anxious about you, my dear 
Edward," said his mother, "where have you been?" 

"With Alfred Norfolk," he replied. 

" And who else ?" asked his father. 

" I do not consider myself bound to give an accoimt 
of all my actions," was the answer, as he left the 
room. 

Mr. and Mrs. Maitland and their friend exchanged 
glances. 

" An enemy hath done this," said Leonard. 

"Oh Leonard, dear Leonard I" exclaimed Mrs. 
Maitland,.. "make one more effort to save him." 

" While his life and my own are spared," returned 
he, " my efforts on his behalf shall never cease." 

" God grant they may be blessed," said Mr. Maat- 
sighing deeply ; "depend upon it he has been not 
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only with Alfi-ed Norfolk, but with George also, who 
now lives entirely in town. K so, the poison is begin- 
ning to work, and the sooner we return to Leighford 
the better." 

Being resolved, as he said, that his efforts should 
cease only with life, Leonard determined to take an 
early opportunity of again warning Edward, though 
feeling more discouraged than he had ever felt 
before, for it was not lost upon him that as Edward 
lefb the room he had cast upon him a glance of anger 
bordering on disHke, and he felt sure that if this 
look were an index of his feelings, some one had been 
trying to prejudice his mind against him, in which 
case, if successful, there was an end to his influence. 

"Will you take a stroll in the Green Park with 
me?" he asked of Edward the next morning. 

Edward was about to refuse, but on looking into 
his open countenance and seeing nothing but kind- 
ness and affection there, he felt for the moment 
ashamed that he had been induced to distrust him, 
and consented to go. When they had proceeded a 
little way, Leonard, with his wonderfully penetrating 
glance, said, — 

"Understand one thing, my dear Edward; those 
who would endeavour to prejudice you against me are 
not your true friends. However I will say no more on 
that subject, — ^I merely wish now to remind you that 
whether or not you choose at present to give an 
account of your actions, a day is coming when an 
account of them must be rendered up ; a day when no 
concealment will avail ; a day of repentance with no 
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possibility of amendment ; when the star of hope will 
set, and never, never rise again." 

Edward made no answer, but looked thoughtful; 

" Have you given up your old plan of abstinence?" 
csked Leonard, affcer a pause. 

"Yes," replied Edward, "I did not choose to be a 
laughing-stock any longer." 

Leonard took no notice of the manner in which 
this was uttered, and after rather a long silence he 
eaid, 

** I am going this evening to speak at a tempe- 
rance meeting, will you come with me ? It would 
remind us of the first day of our acquaintance." 

Edward could not resist the friendly and affec- 
tionate look which accompanied this request, and on 
the impulse of the moment consented to go. 

Before they reached home on their return, they 
unfortunately met George Norfolk, with his brother 
and Henry ViUiers. Alfred was truly glad to see 
Mr. Hamilton again, and George feigned even greater 
pleasure, and one less acute than Leonard would have 
been deluded into a belief of his sincerity. Soon, 
however, leaving his brother to speak to Mr. Hamil- 
ton, he fell back a few steps with Edward, to whom 
he spoke in a low tone, and with a persuasive manner. 
Leonard's eye was upon them ; he saw that Edward 
was wavering ; then he saw that Villiers spoke, evi- 
dently in a taunting manner, while Edward looked 
irresolute and annoyed. JSe hastened to join him, 
and was just in time to hear the concluding words. 
Two from Edward, — 
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'* I promised." 

One from George, — 

"Bosh!" 
— accompanied by a glance of contemptuous anger, 
which put the finishing stroke to Edward's irreso- 
lution. He came quickly up to Leonard, saying with 
an embarrassed air, 

"George has reminded me of an engagement I 
had forgotten ; I will, if possible, join you at eight 
o'clock at the place you mentioned." 

Then, xmable to meet the searching and reproach- 
ful glance of his one friend, he turned away before 
Leonard's wounded spirit had sufficiently recovered 
its composure to enable him to remonstrate. In a 
few minutes his painful reverie was broken in upon 
by tiie touch of a hand upon his arm, and turning 
hastily, he saw Alfred Norfolk. 

"May I join you, Mr. Hamilton?" he asked, "I 
have often longed for an opportunity of becoming 
better acquainted with you. I have tried in vain 
to persuade Edward to keep his engagement with 
yon, and now may I speak to you as to a friend ?" 

He tiien rapidly, as if fearful of indecision, poured 
£)rth his longings for better things — ^for a higher life ; 
tiien told of the cowardly will which shrunk from 
reproach and scorn, and asked for strengthening 
counsel. Faithfully, yet gently was it given; they 
then went to Mr. Maitland's house, and together that 
evening they proceeded to tiie gathering of which 
Leonard had spoken to Edward. 

Now that his earthly hopes were dead, Leonard 
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had thrown his heart and soul more than ever into 
the cause he had so warmly taken up ; it seemed an 
escape firom himself; but this evening his wonted 
energy forsook him, and untU he was obliged to rise 
and speak, his dejected air called forth many a com- 
ment. He could not believe that Edward would 
join him as he said at eight o'clock, yet as the time 
drew near, and passed by, his eager gaze for ever 
wandered to the door ; then, disappointed and sad, 
he arose. 

** Out of the abundance of tiie heart the mouth 
speakethi" Truly it was so this night with Leonard, 
who, forgetting all previously arranged ideas, pursued 
aloud his own sad train of thought, and followed 
with vivid reality the reckless course of a sinner, 
heedless of warnings, rejoicing outwardly in iniquity, 
yet miserable, and striving to forget his self-re- 
proaches. Striving how ? Drink was his Lethe, the 
stream in which he seeks forgetfulness. Oh, up and 
save him. Christians ! save him before those delusive 
waters have engulfed him for ever ; save him be&re 
it is too late ! 

" Too late !" These words, into which an almost 
despairing energy was thrown, thrilled the assembly, 
lind a deep hush pervaded it for a moment; then 
began the applause, which, always unwelcome to 
him, was on this occasion more than his overwrought 
feelings could endure. He rose ag-ain, and with a 
hasty signal to Alfred he joined him, and soon they 
were in the open air, where he paused to recover 
himself before he had strength to proceed homewards. 
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*• You have done too much to night," said Alfi:ed, 
kindly. 

"Too much?" retuined he, "who can do too 
much in such a cause ?" 

" For your own strength I mean," said Alfred. 

** That is true," returned Leonard ; " my heart is 
wrung with grief and disappointment ; bitter memo- 
ries are awakened, and the dead are present to me." 

His dreamy and mournful eyes were fixed on Ihe 
ground. "Bear with me," he said, "let memory 
speak for a while ; I do not often indulge it." 

They were passing through the Green Park, and 
seated themselves on the grass, where Ihey remained 
in deep silence for a time. Then Leonard rose. 
"The past is dead," said he, with sudden energy, 
" but Ihe present lives ! Gome, Alfred, let us be up 
and doing ; Ihe dream is over, now let us wake to 
reality. Let us seek poor Edward, or if he is not 
yet returned, let us try to comfort the xmhappy 
parents." 

Not another word was spoken, as with rapid 
strides they paced the comparatively deserted streets, 
and reached Mr. Maitland'a door. 
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CHAPTEEXVni. 

A HOUSE OF HOUBNINa. 

As they entered the hall Mrs. GKbson met them. 

'' Oh Mr. Leonard, sir," she said in great agita- 
tion, " Ihank Gk)d you are come ! Master Edward is 
begging so hard to see you, and my poor darling 
missus too; which wants you most I don't know. 
Oh, come, sir ; and you too Mr. Alfred ; we want all 
the help and comfort we can get. Oh, la ! shall we 
ever see comfort again ?" 

"Take me to Edward,'* said Leonard, promptly; 
"we must act, not talk." 

Stretched on a bed in an upper room, lay the object 
of Leonard's deep solicitude, with a bandage roimd 
his head, spotted with blood; but more than that, 
blood was oozing from his lips ; his eyes were dosed, 
as if in a state of imconsciousness more than sleep. 

Unable to endure the sight, Alfred hastily turned 
from the room, and left the house, but Leonard ad- 
vanced into the chamber. 

The physician who was present, beckoned Leonard to 
the window, and, to his look of agonized inquiry, briefly 
stated that Edward had been enticed into a gaming- 
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house that night, been led on to play high, and 
detecting a plot against him between the two who 
had taken him there, had sprang at one of them and 
struck him. The blow was returned with such force 
as to make him fall against the sharp comer of a 
fender, where he lay stunned, his head cut open, and 
blood pouring from his mouth. 

** The inflicter of the blow," said the physician, " a 
young man named Norfolk, believing him to be dead, 
fled from the house, and this poor fellow was brought 
home. We thought at first the blood was flowing 
from some wound in his mouth, but I now fear that, 
from a violent blow in the chest, an internal vessel 
has broken. He soon recovered consciousness, and 
asked anxiously for you." 

""Where are his parents ?" asked Leonard. 

Dr. Graham shook his head; "Poor Mrs. Mait- 
land ! " said he, " the shock I so dreaded for her has 
come at last. She is still living, however ; it would 
be a comfort to her if you would go to her till this 
poor young fellow rouses again." 

Following Mrs. Gibson, Leonard entered the draw- 
ing-room, where, unable to be moved, the unhappy 
mother was lying on the sofa, where she had fallen 
in a swoon when her son was carried into the house. 
Her husband was kneeling beside her in speechless 
agony. Life was ebbing away, but with a faint 
effort at a smile, Mrs. Maitland held out her hand 
to Leonard, who, unable to speak, tightly grasped 
it, and kneeling beside her husband Ihey together 
watched the fleeting breath tOl it wa3 more and more 
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slowly drawn ; then l^ere was a feeble sigh, and the 
broken heart was stilled for ever. 

"Is it true?" asked Mr. Maitland, "is my Mary 
dead?" 

** Her sorrows qxe ended for ever," said Leonard. 

"Murdered by her own child!" continued the 
miserable father ; " and it was for this our boy was 
raised up £x)m what seemed to be his dying bed ; to 
break our hearts, to sacrifice our precious Evelyn, 
and now!— oh Mary, Mary, weU might you say, 
' This is Worse than Death ! '" 

At last he consented that her lifeless form should 
be carried up stairs, and yielded to Leonard's wish 
that they should go together to Edward's room. He 
was conscious, and was watching the door as if for the 
entrance of one he wished to see. Fearing he might 
ask for his mother, it was a great relief to Mr, Mait- 
land that his languid eyes lighted up at the sight of 
Leonard ; he even made an effort to speak, though 
this had been strictly forbidden. 

Leonard bent over him, hol^jng his hand, and 
again poor Edward tried to speak. Dr. Graham 
entreated him not to do so, telling him his life per- 
haps depended on silence, yet stiU his lips moved in 
the vain effort, and so piteous was his glance that 
Dr. Graham suggested l^at if he could guide his 
hand to hold a pencil it might relieve his mind, and 
a word or two would suffice. A slate and pencil 
were placed before him, and in feeble characters one 
word was traced — " Forgive." His eyes then rested 
on Leonard with a look of ^ad entreaty, Leonard 
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could not trust his Toice to reply immediately, but 
his answering look told of love and pardon ; and in 
another moment he mastered his emotion, saying, 

" I forgive you ; God grant you may be restored to 
us, and that from this time we may be brothers in 
heart even as we have often called ourselves brothers 
in name." 

But at the word "forgive," Mr. Maitland had 
turned away, for at Ihat moment it awoke no re- 
sponse in his breast, though uttered by his apparently 
dying child. Forgive, that in a distant churchyard 
was a grave tenanted by one who, but for him, 
might have been now as ever the joy of their eyes? 
Forgive, that through him death had again entered 
the house, and that even at that moment was heard 
the stealthy and solemn tread of those who were per- 
forming for his beloved wife the last sad offices for the 
dead ? But when a few hours later he knelt by the 
cold remains of her whom he had so faithfully loved, 
and realized that she was at rest, every vindictive 
feeling was banished, and from that solemn com- 
miming with the departed one, he returned to clasp 
his son in his arms, and to murmur words of forgive- 
ness and love. 

It was a few days after the gentle, heart-broken 
mother had been taken to Leighford and laid beside 
Evelyn, that Dr. Graham first ventured to assure 
Mr. Maitland that, though he held out no hope of his 
son's ultimate recovery, yet there was every prospect 
that with extreme care he might rally and live some 
timet 
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"Hed he been stronger," said Dr. Graham, " he 
might have recovered altogether ; but his health has 
long been failing, and only such a shock as this was 
needed to bring on the crisis." 

But how to tell him that when allowed to go below 
and move about as before he would find no mother to 
welcome him, that was the question which filled each 
heart with sorrow unspeakable. 

Who but Leonard could so gently pave the way 
for the tidings, so wisely control the passionate out- 
break of grief, so breathe precious words of sympathy 
from a sad and loving heart ! 

At last the mournful task was over, and Edward 
knew that from henceforth his mother's place was for 
ever vacant, and that her ears were for ever closed to 
his words of heartfelt repentance, and the fervent yet 
humble promises of amendment which were the only 
drops of comfort in his father's cup of bitter woe. 

Leonard did not leave the sorrowing father and 
son; he returned with them to Leighford, and was 
all in all to them. As far as his grief admitted of 
alleviation, Leonard was indeed a consolation to Mr. 
Maitland, for he felt that between them was a bond 
of sympathy which bound them irresistibly together. 
Each had lost the desire of his eyes ; each felt, though 
willing to bear it, that earth held but little for 
him now. Their mutual care and watchfulness over 
Edward was also a strong bond of union, and toge- 
ther they rejoiced over the repentance which waa so 
evidently deep and sincere. 

But, after a few months, the strength Edward had 
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partially regained began to decline ; lie himself was 
the first to notice it. " Stay with me to the last, my 
brother," said he one day to Leonard ; " the end is 
soon coming now. I conld have wished to live a 
little longer, and prove my repentance by struggling 
against temptation ; but God's will be done." 

With hxmible reverence he listened to Mr. Eay- 
mond's instructions, and as death drew near, he spoke 
frequently of his coming reunion with his beloved 
mother and sister. 

" Have you any parting request to make ?" asked 
his distressed father one day. 

" There is one thing I have been thinking of since 
yesterday," replied Edward. "Mrs. Gibson tells me 
that Mr. Norfolk is very ill ; should he not recover, I 
wish you would try to look on poor ALfred as a son ; 
and you, Leonard, have him with you as much as you 
can ; never let him be under George's influence again 
if you can help it. Has Mr. Norfolk been ill long ?" 

" We did not wish to distress you by telling you of 
it," said Mr. Maitland ; " but on hearing that George 
had given you a perhaps mortal blow, the poor father 
was so overwhelmed, that he had a paralytic stroke, 
and .though partially recovered, he is never likely to 
be well again. He is, moreover, kept in constant 
anxiety about poor George, who on leaving the 
gaming-house that night was traced to Dover, and 
there lost sight of, nor has he been heard of since." 

Edward sighed. '^ It seems hard to me sometimes 
to die so young," said he ; " but yet, I thank God 
that he has shortened my career before I had sinned 
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paflt forgiveness. Oh, that poor George may repent 
before too late ! Leonard, I entreat you not to spare 
my memory ; but when arguing in the cause so near 
your heart, think of me, and hold up my sad expe- 
rience as a warning. Think of my wasted life, and 
at least let me do some good in death.'' 

These were nearly his last words ; two days after- 
wards the voice that uttered them was hushed in 
death. 



CHAPTEE XIX. 

THE DUTY BOEN OP SOEEOW. 

Who can describe the horrors of war with such reality 
as one who has stood on the battle field, and seen his 
fellow-men fall around him ? 

From the moment of Edward's death, Leonard 
pressed still closer to his lonely heart the duty he 
had long since accepted in the place of earthly hap- 
piness. He could not comply with all the demands 
upon his time and talents ; but never, when he could 
possibly avoid it, did he refuse to assist with his pre- 
sence the meetings of those who, like himself, spent 
all their energies in endeavouring to crush the fearM 
evil which walks almost unchecked through this land 
—this Christian land ! 

Never were his words so startling as' now; never 
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had he held Ihe assembly so spell-bound as nowy 
when, from the depths of his chastened heart, arose 
tender counsel for the wavering, urgent appeals, im- 
passioned remonstrance. For had he not felt in his 
very soul the curse of the sin he denoimced? Was 
it not tlMt which had wrecked his hopes, and filled 
his heart with sad memories instead of present 
joys? 

But he was not content with the occasional duty of 
speaking to ever so large and attentive an audience. 
He now began to write, and :&om time to time 
appeared essays, written with a strength of purpose 
and grasp of thought, which roused the unwilling 
admiration of enemies to the cause of temperance. 
Then, from the same pen, came some mournfully 
beautiful tale, telling of the sin and woe brought 
upon the world by drunkenness ; telling of its vic- 
tims — sometimes a heart-broken mother, or a fair 
sister sacrificed to the unbridled self-indulgence of 
a reckless brother; or of a dying youth, penitent, 
forgiven, entreating with his latest breath that his 
example might be held up as a warning to those who 
yet had time to repent. None knew, as they read 
the mournful stories, and hung entranced over Ihe 
page rich with such gems of thought, that the sup- 
posed fiction was a reality which had darkened the 
life of the writer, and that those precious thoughts 
were bom of sorrow. Every page was an awakened 
memory — every line the footprint of past anguish. 

But while llie name of the unknown writer was 
eagerly sought, all tried to possess themselves of his 
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writmgs, and the joy which fame alone could never 
have given him, was felt as he reflected on the 
rapidly-increasing spread of the works, the sale of 
which added largely to the funds of the society they 
were intended to enrich. 

Feeling that he conld not, for some little time after 
Edward's death, leave Mr. Maitland alone, Leonard 
begged Mr. Buchanan to go now and then to Bum- 
side Farm, and see that Price was going on well, and 
his accounts of him were most satisfactory. He now, 
with Leonard's permission, sent for his child — "little 
Jim," who was placed under the care of the wife of 
the under bailiff. As we shall not again have occa- 
sion to name Price or his child, we will here state that 
the former did not disappoint his master's hopes, 
but was a faithful, steady, and sober servant to the 
last years of his life, bringing up his motherless boy 
in habits of strict temperance, moreover, not shrink- 
ing from telling him the cause of the abstinence he 
insisted on. 

Mr. Norfolk only survived Edward Maitland a few 
months, and, as George never ventured to show his face 
in England again, Alfred spent all his time with Mr. 
Maitland. AIL that was good in his timid character 
was now fostered ; the lessons of his past life, and 
the counsels of his two friends, were blessed to him, 
and he became " stablished, strengthened, settled." 

Leonard earnestly wished that both Mr. Maitland 
and Alfred would come and reside with him per- 
manently at Inverness, but the former refused to quit 
the phce so endeared, ti:iO\xg\i ^oMoxLod^ by early asso- 
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ciations, and Alfred would not leave the friend on 
whom he now looked as on a father. Mr. Mait- 
land proposed to Mrs. Gibson that she should accom- 
pany Mr. Hamilton to Scotland, and undertake for 
him the overlooking of the domestic affairs of Bum- 
side Farm, but she firmly refdsed. 

"No, sir;" said she, with an emphatic shake of 
the head ; "I'll stick to you to the last, please GK)d. 
Next to you I love Mr. Leonard, bless him, and I'll 
go and see after him when you're safe under ground ; 
not before that, if I knows it." 



CHAPTEE XX. 

THE DEAD PAST AND THE LIVING PRESENT. 

The time was now come when Leonard might no 
longer remain at Leighford, and once again, before, 
perhaps, years of absence, he knelt by Evelyn's 
grave, indulging himself with dreams of the past. 
In another hour he would have left the village; 
once more then he woujd gather up his fond remem- 
brances, like precious things from a wreck, before 
the cold and ever-flowing tide of reality swept him 
from the spot where his treasure had sunk. How 
intense, how real is memory at times! He felt as 
though listening to Evelyn's very words, and to his 
mind's eye she stood beifore him with aucik dis&ss^- 
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ness that, for a few moments, he almost lost his sense 
of desolation in her imagined presence. But memory 
could not rest on this bright spot ; it passed on to the 
time when she faded away, and then with almost stun- 
ning force came the conviction, '' She is dead !" 

Then the strong man grew weak as a child, and he 
bowed his head upon the grave, and wept while he 
again lived over the anguish which had torn his 
heart on the day of his beloved one's burial. 

"How could I survive it?" was his impassioned 
thought. "How can frail human beings support 
such agony ? On such days why does not the sun 
grow dark, the flowers fade, and nature shroud itself 
in gloom ? Oh Evelyn, Evelyn ! " 

But Leonard could not long yield to such unre- 
strained grief; sorrow had had its way for a time, 
and the stem self-possession which was now second 
nature to him, again asserted its sway. He raised 
himself from the grave, stood erect, and lifting his 
eyes, met the sympathizing glance of Mr. Maitland. 

"I thought no eye but God's was upon me," said 
Leonard, "but if you have witnessed my struggle, 
you have also seen it pass away. It is seldom I 
iuffer memoiy to speak, but now I have listened to it 
once more, and its pleading tone filled me with im- 
speakable anguish. But it has now ceased ; only its 
echo remains, and that will follow me, and be the 
musicof my life." 

" And will whisper of the self-imposed duly which 
lies before you," added Mr. Maitland. 

"Yes;" returned Leonard, all his former energy 
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flashing out from his earnest eyes; "it will whisper 
to me to do all that in me lies to extirpate the vice 
which was the means of blighting my earthly happi- 
ness, and of destroying the life of my Evelyn." 

Each grasped the other's hand, and for one more 
moment they gazed with a lingering, parting look 
upon that quiet resting-place ; then they turned and 
left it ; the bereaved husband and father going back 
to his desolated hearth, — Leonard, with a saddened 
heart, yet steadfast will, turning his face to his 
northern home, there to devote his life to the per- 
formance of every duty which presented itself to him, 
but most of all to the one whose warning voice had 
spoken to him in the lifeless form of his young 
cousin, and in the dying tones of his Evelyn, as she 
whispered, "The night cometh, when no man can 
work." 



THE END. 



